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CHAPTER XIV. 
Though this be madness, yet there is method in it. 
Hamlet, 

On for a few rods farther rattled the carriage in 
which Elsie was confined, then suddenly stopped ; 
the driver jumped from the box, opened the door, and 
held a hurried conversation with the stranger inside. 
Eagerly the poor girl listened, hoping to distinguish 
even one word which might serve as 4 clue to their 
intentions, or give hera faint idea of her own future ; 
but, alas! their Ja was unintelligible to her, 
and, witha desponding sigh, she sank back upon the 
seat. A moment more and her late captor bad 
alighted, and had mounted the box, while the driver 
had assumed his place in the inside.. The horses were 
turned and started back upon a gallop over the same 
road, which manoeuvre caused Elsie many conjectures 
alike apprehensive and painful, but she refrained 
from asking any questions, knowing that such would 
be fruitless. 

In a short time the road became harder and 
smoother, and the horses subsided from their convul- 
sive plunges into an easy, rapid trot. From these 
facts Elsie inferred that they were once. more near 
the town, and her supposition was presently corro- 
borated by a ray of light twinkling faintly between 
the curtain and’the sash. 

The motion of the carriage decreased in rapidity, 
and presently it ceased entirely, The man sree, 
opened the door, and in a stern but quiet voice orde: 
Elsie to alight. Sinca she was powerless to resist, she 
ber and found herself in front of « large brick 

uilding. 

“Come with me,” commanded her captor, grasp- 
ing her arm gently but firmly, “and let us have no 
words or rebellion. Don’t tremble, girl ; you sha’n’t 
be hart.” 

There was s certain rough kindness in bis voice 
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and manner which assured ber that his words were 
true, and, grateful even for this, she walked meekly 
along at his side, and with him ascended the stone 
steps. With an injunction not to attempt to run 
away, he released her arm and rang the bell. In a 
moment an aged man appeared at the door, holding 
a lamp in his hand. 

“ Tuis is the young person you were expecting,’ 
‘remarked Elsie’s companion, 

“ All right, yes, all right ; come in, miss, 
of the taper. 

Elsie shrank back, and was about to remonstrate, 
when her companion lifted her in his arms, placed 
her in the entry and quickly closed the door. 

‘ Hope he didn’t hurt you, miss,” said the old man, 
looking her over very sharply. 

“ No,” answered Elsie, by an effort controlling her 
feelings; “ but I wish you to tell me where I am. 
You look kind, andI hope you will be frank with 
me. 

“ You are in a convent.” 

“You are deceiving me,” said Elsie, sternly, and 
wondering at her own composure, “ for men are not 
allowed in such places, and, even if it were a monas- 
tery, you would not be here, for you are not a monk.” 

“ This is cunning madness,” thought the old man, 
again gazing into her face, 
well Do on.” 

“ Will you tell me the truth?” continued Elsie, 
raising her clear blue eyes, in. which pleading and 
reproach were mingled. “I can bear it, for I have 
endured much.” ; 

‘She has neither the stare, the flutter, nor the 
commanding way some of ’em have,” mused the 
old man. “ As for her sharpness, it seems natural.”’ 

Then he said: 

“Come, I will show you to ycur room; don’t be 
afraid; nothing shall harm you ; it’s all quiet enough. 
Oh, you asked me a question! Well, I'll tell you 
after we get upstaixs, if you're determined I shall, so 
come. 

Mutely sha followed him over two flights of stairs, 
and through a long entry, at the end of which was a 
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comfortably furnished room. Here her conductor 
paused, and kindly said 

“ There was a bag sent here for you. I think you 
will find it here. Are you still in earnest about what 
you asked ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Well, woll,” replied the old man, very slowly, 
and watching the effect of each word, “ it is singular. 
I’m sorry to tell you, but you are in a lunatic asylum.” 

Elsie started, and her face became as of snow. 
She had suspected this, but the confirmation was 
dreadful—far more so than she could have imagined, 
and fora moment sho experienced a rush of agony 
and terror which almost took away lier sonses. Then, 
in a voice of unnatural composure, she said : 

“T thank you for yourcandour. Please send the 
matron to mein the morning ; there is yet law in 
England.” 

“Strange, strange!” muttered the old warder as 
he bade her good night. “Inever saw one crazy 
after this fashion before; it ain’t like what they told 
me she'd be, a-raving about convents and a cruel 
father. Ishould not wonder if there was more in 
this than we know about. But we'll see, we'll see; 
there sha’n’t be any trickery if I know it.” 

As soon as Elsie was alone her strength left her, 
and all the varied sorrow of the last few days seemed 
to concentrate and press down upon her heart. 
Slowly, and with trembling fingers, she disrobed her- 
self, and crept into bed, while the tears trickled down 
her cheeks, and great sobs shook her breast. 

At length she clasped her hands, and murmured, 
in a choked voice: 

“Oh, father, how could you treat meso? How 
could you be so wicked, so heartless? Ob, my 
heart, my heart! is all the world bs..e? Are there 
no true friends—none who will lov» and be con- 
stant? I see now—I see it all; it vss my father 
who hired these men to deceive me and carry me 
away, that he might avoid the disgrace, if it should 
be found out. And this my father! Oh, how un- 
natural—how——” 

But her voice failed her, and her form was shaken 
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by the grief, the horror, which this suppositiom en- 
gendered ; the rest she could try to endure, bat this 
—this treachery, coming-from one whoshould cherish 
and protect, overwhelmed her with acute pain. 

Minutes passed, and her emotion had not, abated, 
but at length weary nature could bear no more, and 
sleep stemmed the tide of tears, and veiled her mind 
from care. 

An hour had flown, when at the side of hercouch 
there appeared a form, gaunt and thin, round which 
hung garments tattered and rent, and whose long, 
bony arms were raised aloft. 

She trembled, and clasped her hands over her 
heart to still its wild beating, and closed her eyes 
that she might not behold the fearful spectacle, 
But it was of no avail; its face was now bent upon 
ber; its distended, glaring eyes, with the dark 
grooves beneath them, were rolling like balls of fire, 
and its mouth, with its sharp teeth, was open, asif 
to engulf her. She tried to cry, but her throat was 
parched ; she struggled to move, but was powerless, 
and down her cheeks ran chilling drops of perspi- 
cation. 

Still that awful face looked downupon her; now 
the skin moved over the sharp bones, amd the teeth 
grated and snapped, and the long, talon-like fin- 
gers were extended, 

She felt as if sinking; she stretched forth her 
hands in despair, and made one final effort to speak, 
but her voice was only a harsh, mocking whisper. 

Anon hurried steps echoed through the entry, 
keys turned in locks, and the mext instant the door 
opened, and two women entered the apartment, one 
attired in a loose wrapper, and carrying in her hand 
a candle, and the other nearly concealed by 2 shawl 


which she had in haste thrown over her head and 


shoulders. 

The latter was Mrs. Wren, the matron of the in- 
stitution, the former her daughter, 

Elsie, ‘pursued by the phantom of dream, had 
left her hed, and now crouched dowm near a dook 
with her hands pressed cupplicatin gil gpsines it, 
her head tammed a little to the left, her featares: 
were contorted by fear, and her eyes distended, 
though sleep still clouded her senges. 

Upon entering the room, Mrs. Wren had east a 
hasty glanee at the bed, and, s6t seeing her new 
charge therein, had looked under it, them im the 
closet, knowing, as ghe did, that the strange 
of insane petsous would lead them #@ coneea! them- 
selves in the most ridiculous places 4 

Agnes had held the —. while her mother 
searched, but now, turning head, she saw Elsic 
at the extreme end of the room. Instantly she 
proached, and while wreathed her 
features she almost un raised her hand, 
and hurriedly exclaimed : 

“Mother! mother! she is here!” 

The words had hardly left her lips ere Mrs, Wren 
was at her side, and for a moment both gazed 
anxiously, tenderly, upon the suffering girl. 

Elsie now moved convulsively, and, pressing her 
hands with more force against the panels, while 
swiftly over her face flew expressions of terror, wild 
pleading and loathing, she gasped : 

“Oh, save me! Away! away! Oh, his hands 
are freezing me! He will bite me—oh, Heaven ; 
drive him away!” 

“Poor child!” mused Mrs. Wren, “she is delirious 
tm her sleep even.” 

Bending over her, she took bold of both arms, and 
chook her gently. 

Elsie awoke with a quick, spasmodic start, and for 
an instant appeared frightened ; then, as the grand 
delusion was swept from her mind by reality, she 
ejaculated: 

“Ob, I’m glad—so glad you’ve come! I've had 
such a terrible dream! I can’t stay in this room 
alone. You will let me sleep with youthe remainder 
of the night, will you not ?” 

And Elsie clasped Agnes’s hand, and gazed implor- 
ingly into her face. The latter hesitated aud dropped 
her eyes. She was favourably impressed with Hisie, 
but, under the circumstances, she did net like to con- 
sent. 

“I know of what yon are thinking,” said Elsie, in 
a calm, sad tone, “and I shall not declare to you 
that I am not insane, for that. would convince you 
that Iam. I beg your pardon for the request. I will 
stay here, and conquer my timidity,” and she arose 
and moved towards her bed. ; 

Mother and daughter exchanged inquiring glances, 
but neither seemed disposed to speak, and minutes 
passed, while both were trying to decide whether 
that fair young creature gazing so reprovingly upon 
them from yonder bed was insane. So accustomed 
were they to different phases of this malady that 
reason embodied coming under their roof would have 
been looked upon as a most curious lunatic. At 
length, however, Agnes remarked: 

“Perhaps you bad better ask her to relate her 





drew ; theft we'can form some slight opinion of her es with ithe stblime effulgence of beatitude, yet 
case 


Mrs. Wreti accepted: the suggestion, and, seating 
herself by Elsie’s couch, requested her to narrate her 
vision. Riis coniplied, while!she -was. talking 
Mrs. Wren watched her narrowly. As she con- 
cluded, she smiled indulgently, advised her to com- 
pose her mind, and try to sleep again. Having given 
this rather equivocal ort, she motioned her 
daughter, and both left the room together. 

“ So this is all the sympathy I get from my own 
sex,” murmured Elsie, while the tears of mortifica- 
tion blinded her eyes ; “ even that old man, trembling 
under the weight of rears, has keener perception. 
Mrs. Wren seemed to tumk that the fact of my 
dreaming was good proof of my insanity. How un- 

and cruel! I wonder hew any one could 

ng frightened, even if awake, in this 
place,” and she tried to check 
courted sleep. 

a were remarked as 
room, “I dewbt that poor girl’s lunacy. 
help it, and Eoem almost sorry I 
the rest of the night-with me. 

“As to that,” replied her mother, “ ; 
is, but I nawst confess that her case perplexesame 
= oe rational, but these people such 
reaks.’ art f 

“Very true; but consider the circumstances... 
persow who gives you no name tells you 
girl, this one, will be: bro 
is brought, am at the dead of night. 


look ; 
“Ehandly thonght of Agnos 
is may a to Mr. 


here before me. y ket 


A DAY’ atd two nights had passp dines Elsie en- |. _ 


tered the asylum. She had endeavoured to bear’ 
quietly the mental tortute which her confinement 
engendered, but it is notin nature to becoutinually 
meek amd resigned undémsuch » press of anguish, 
and in @ moment of extreme agitation’ she had re- 

bitternessref #n in- 


very intensity prevented Aer from king. 
Me Merton! Newton ! ton ! =— 
Bliss in. these words had at last burst its confines, 
and the next ifstant her arms were around his neck, 
her head nestling upon his breast, and sobs of thauk- 
fulness dropping like pearls from her lips, 
~ «Oh, Elsie, a good!” murmured Newton, 
in a voice quivering with embtion. ‘It has reunited 
us—bless you, my darling!” _ 
* Oh, Newton, will take care of me now, and 
not let these Gav bese me, won’t you, Newton?” 
“Yes, my own, you are safe. Do not fear, do not 
think of the past, but be happy in the neo 
Amazement had held all-speechleas, but no longer 
could Mrs. Wren control her curiosity, and, turning 
to the minister, who was from his eyes the 
ch this a: had forced from his, 


puzzled néw. Why didn’t you 
or perhaps yom dido’t know it? 


migieter, smiling. “I’m 

th fis evident, how. 

fend as to insanity 

r composition joy 

my nothing of the 

hof my young friend 
mies. Wren.” 

bathe matron, “and 


eband, cheerfully 


M: ‘Withersby, in » 
to say to each 


friend,” answered 
be. enabled to 
s0 anxious to 


to a sofa, then, 
(said : 
v, Els d you here. You 


in by ber si eer 
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proachéd Mrs. Wren with all the bi 

jured spirit. This had not increased thematron’s 
good will towards her, atd'the consequencewas 

she suffered more than ever. But a ' 
kind—Bisie knew not w " 

Wren’s feelings, for she/had ordered 

room which connected with the and 
there at this mométit Pisie sat, her supported 
by her hand, and her eyes emitting a dull, melan- 
choly light. 

Mrs. Wren and her daughter were in the recep-, 
tion-room, awaiting the coming of the director to 
whom Elsie’s case was to be submitted, and whosé 
judgment, whatever it might be, would at least be 
conclusive, 

Presently the door opened, and the warder ushered 
in Mr. Withersby and Newton Trent. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Withersby,”” said’ 
Mrs. Wren, extending ‘her hand, “for Iam sadly in 
need of your advice——” 4 

She paused as she beheld Newton, and the minister, 
noticing her embarrassment, immediately dispelled it 
by introducing his young friend. Mrs. Wren g 
him very cordially, then addressing Mr. Withersby, 
continued: ‘ 

“ As I said, I need ‘your advice very'much. There 
is a young girl here in regard to whom I am much 
perplexed. At times she appears pérfectly sensible, 
then her insanity seems subtle and crafty, and 
apes reason most pérfectly. I see so many of these 
persons that perhaps I am prejudiced against them ; 
at all events your decision will absolve me froar the 
imputation.” 

n addition to the above Mrs. Wren had related 
the manner in which Elsie was brought to the asylum, 
with all of which the reader is acquainted. As she’ 
concluded the minister asked: ‘ 

“ Does she give ‘you no mame ?” 

“Yes, but so many that it would be useless to re- 
peat them. But 1 should like to have ‘you see her. 
Will you step this way ?—and perhaps’ Mr. Trent’ 
would lika* to accompany you,” 

Elsie started. suddenly, her eyes brightened, and 
new animation seemed to 
knéw not why'sha felt thus, and althougl’ she con-" 
sidered it but one of those delusive leaps taken by 
her buoyant spirit to shake itself freo_ from ‘sorrow, 
she could not repress it. jie et 

Soon the door opened, and Mr. Withershy walked 
slowly into the room. Elsie raised ‘her eyes'to his 
face—her glance stopped not-there but: went beyond, 
then every nerve was electrified—her heart seeméd to 


ss her’ . Bhe |) 


that 
me gy ter t, dear Newton,” 
a : 
Goined, Spaanls, Piste me as rest is to 
| Phe drew several long brewths, as if the air of 
; as nectar to her taste, then, looking 
iets dark eyes that beamed so fondly upon her, 
continued: 

“ Now I will give you a brief account of my ex- 
perience since I saw you. First then——”’ 

She paused abruptly, and a shade of sadness 
settled upon her features as the death of Mr. Trent 
recurred td her, bat it must ‘be told; and; begging 
Newton to be calm, she related the sad story. 

Newton heard it through very quietly, his face 
growing white by degreés until it was almost ghostly. 
As she finished he pressed his hands against his 
brow, and ejaculatedyin # hollow voice : 

“ Dead—dead! Shall I never see him again? 
His last words to me were harsh and accusing! Ob, 
this is dreadfal !” 

“ But, Newton—dear Newton!” cried Elsie, alarmed 
by his manner,’ he begged you to come to him with 
his last breath—hbe: tetracted all—and when Mrs 
Stabb told him that you hed ‘forgiven him he at once 
became: peaceful and’ happy !” 

A light of tranquil: thankfulness diffused itself on 
the young man’s countenance, and although thisnew 
grief had sunk deep into his heart, his mind was 
relieved from the tertible thought that his patron had 
left this world. cherishing towards him a bitter and 
acrimonious spirit... Lifting’ bis head, and trying to 
smile that Elsie’s apprehensivé anxiety might be al~ 
layed, he motioned her to proceed / 

Without dwelling more thamwas absolutely neees- 
sary upon her own feelings, Elsie recounted the many 





she’| changes that had taken place in the intervaliof hie 


abeenée. “Wonder; abgbr, contémpt, andvhorror flew 
rapidly over hiis face as he listened, aad asshe uttered 
the last word he! ‘took her-hand, directed his eyes 
upon her, and impressively’said, in a tone tinged with 
indignation t® | ©) © « ; 

“ Bisie, the acts of your parents have evinced not 
\only a strong dislike to me, but’ an ‘utter and most 
cruel disregard of ‘your feelings. I cannot but feel 
that there has beens great wrong done, yet how 
can I'dorrect it? Duty urges me torcontest the right 
lof your parents to the ——— they are now 
enjoying; love for‘you nme to:procesd against 
them.” 

“ Newforij? and! her: voles was low and firm, 
“when parénts treat‘a child as aisiave, to be bought, 
sold, or imprisoned at-pleasure, when scorn ‘aud in- 
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then affection dies out from the child’s heart, though 
duty may continue. Heaven knows I desire no re- 
venge, but I do with you to exectite any plans you 
may think proper without consulting me. Justice 
must not be sacrificed for tlie private feelings of in- 
dividuals.” 

“You are a noble girl, Elsie, and, your words are 
those of reason. Be assured that I shall act as 
quietly as possible, I shall make no comments, bat 
the loss of those papers with the blue seal of which 
you have been enabled y. Baa Stubb to inform me 
isa very grave affair. e, we will now join Mr, 
Withersby, who has been very kind to me, and in 
whom we can confide. You will like him for my 
sake, Elsie, at first, end for his own in a short time. 
He is not a bigot, nor a long-faced automaton, but a 
man of large heart, pure reverence, and sound 
morals—in short, one of the few who practise, what 
they preach,” ; 

During Newton’s somewhat extended remarks he 
had been moving towards tlie door, and Elsie had no 
opportunity to reply, ere they entered the reception- 
room, where she was formally presented to‘the min- 
ister. 

“ Omnsby, Ormsby,” repeated Mr. Withersby, alter- 
nately scrutinising the faces of Elsie and Newton, “I 


have heard that name before, and:inno common con- | 


nectioo—~”’ 


“ Why do you so emphasise those words to‘ dom~- 


mon connection.”?” interrupted Newton; excitedly. 
“ Why do you look at us'so keenly?” “~~ 

“He surely does not know me?” mused. Elsie, 
wonderingly. 


“No,” answered Mr. Withersby, meditatively, | 


“but your name has enabled me to identify Newton 
as a child whom I ktew years ago: 

“Then you must have known my father!” ex- 
claimed Newton, in mingled astonishment and hope, 
“yet I cannot understand how. I pray you explain, 
for this suspense is most painful.” 

“True, but you must be patient,” réjofmed Mr. Wi- 
thersby, gently kut firmly. “TI feelthat the time has 
not come for mé to tell you what I. may know in re- 
gardto you. I thought, however, when I saw you 
on that dark night lying on the ground, that I had 
seen you before. But enough of that; you promised 
to relate the story of Miss Ormsby’s t alter she 
should have told it to you,. As I presume she has done 
80, I should be pleased to hear as niuch as you may 
think proper to: repeat.” 

Although Newton much desired to learn what the 
minister knew of him,and how he knew ity he re- 
frained from pressing the subject, aud complied with 
his request by repeating a portion of Elsie’s narra-~ 
tion. 

“ And now,” added Newton, “do you not advise 
me to take Elegie back immediately ?” 

“ Yes,” responded Mr. Withersby, emphatically, 
“T will go with you also, but first 1 must write a letter 
to my wife explaining my absenee.. Now E-will find 
Mrs, Wren and see if she can spare # mai-to drive 
my horse home,” saying which, he left the room. 

“Oh, Newton,’’ murmured Elsie, joyfully, “ isa’t 
it strange that we should together return to: the 
house from which.we were both drivenaway? And 
Mrs. Stubb—poor Mrs. Stubb—will be so gied to-see 

ou. 

“I don’t:doubt it; Elsie, for shoe is'a good woman, 
though glib of tongue, But I donot wish you to an- 
ticipate’ too mtioh pleasure; the indivations are that 
we shell be anything but graciously received Don't 
look sad ; [ desire you to fear nothing.” 

“ Well, those ‘(hitigs” are ‘eatisfattorily arranged,” 
said Mr. sby, Who 1iow re-eliteréd, followed 
Guido, “ with the exception of’ this réebellicds littl 
animal, who wouldn't ride with a stratger. Let me 
see, it is now eleven o’clock ; traim starts‘at eleven- 
thirty. We miust catch it, if it is possibly for Miss 
Ormsby té decommodate hersélf to the time.” 

“Iwill be ready in eight minutes exactly,” said 
Elsie, with a cheerful stuife, and prove to you that 
all women are not slow about 

She tri from the room. ¥ 

“Mr. Withersby,” said Newton, while his cheeks 
reddened, “I-shall have to borrow the money from 
you with which to purchase our tickets, You don’t 
know how it hurts my pride to ask: you-for this after 
all your ki —_" 


“Stop, Newton,” i the minister, gravely ; 
“is it not-ouriduty to belp each other? Can we ex- 
pect Heaven to listen to’ our pleading if we’ turn 
away froma fellow-man when: heisia need? I do 
not like to have you use the word ‘ pride’ to merin 
that commeéction, for Hant only tod hwppy tov assist 
you,’ 

“You ate very generous, Mr. Withersby;/ I: can 
only thank you’ now, but somewhen my' gratitude 
shall show itself in a differeut way.” 

At that moment Elsie returned neatly dressed, her 
face flushed with the excitement of haste, and her 
bine eyes sparkling. 


dressing.” 


“You have kept your word, my dear child,” re- 
marked Mr, Withersby, smiling kindly upon her and 
glancing at his watch, “and have still a half-minute 
to spare. I will remember this, and hold it up as an 
example for all women to emulate. Oome, Newton, 
take Elsie’s bag and walk on ahead, while I bring up 
the rear. It looks awkward to see an old petson trot- 
ting along at the side of a young couple at least, I 
used to think so, and I fancy that human nature has 
not progressed much in that respect,” and the old 
gentleman laughed pleasantly, and followed them out 


of the house. 
(To be continued.) 








LOVE IN A SNOWSTORM. 


“I xnow I'm pretty,” said Clate Wintringham to 
herself, gazing composedly into her mirror, “ but I 
don’t think I’m sufficiently beautiful to send all the 
young men of my acquaintance into ecstasies over 
me.” 

It is not always very easy for a girl.to judge of her 
own looks ; but Clare tried to be as impartial as pos- 
sible on this special occasion. And what was it that 
she saw reflected in the glass before which she stood,, 
prey, Blogs erat the creature whom the world 
called Wintringham ? ’ 

Av tall, supple figure, with sloping shoulders and 
a re ered waist; a skin as soft as satin, and 
tinted like an oleander blossom; deep blue eyes, 
just shaded into violet at the iris ; and a little fresh 
mouth, where the teeth shone at every smile like 
pearls through a crimson shell. 

“ Yes,” said Clare, nodding her head so that cer- 
tain spirals of golden brown hair which always hung 
over her forehead danced coquettishly up and down, 
“T am pretty. Then that five hundred pounds 
* are? £ Sse a secured bss - isn’t 
together a di e pill for somé of my lovers 
to callow. I don’t think I was made for an 
heiress. [like to make and mend, to patcli and con- 
trive, and I’ve always had an idea that I should 
make a splendid Deep man’s wife. I mean, of course, 
a splendid wife for a poor man.” 
he took from her belt a withered red rose and a 
buneh of faded violets as she spoke, and arched her 
eyebrows over them in a puzzled fashion. 
Pe y Gellette gave me the rose,” she sdlilo- 
iquised. ‘‘He’s very handsome, is Harvey, and I 
always did have a weakness for handsome people ; 
‘and he’s a rising young man in his profossion, 
people say. I like talented people, too. I'll Keep 
the rose just a little while.” And she laid it away 
in a certain satin-lined box where she was wort to 
treasure souvenirs of these her girlish days. ‘‘ And 
Frank Hood's violets— Frank Hood! He's so 
silent and so , and yet there’s a some- 
thing abottt him that won’t let one despise him. 
He certainly is’ not handsome, though he has fine 
eyes, and a fave like one of those old marble crea 
tions one seés in the School of Design. Well, 
I won’t throw away the violets either, not just 
et.” 

Clate took the jewelled’ hair-pins out of her shin- 
ing tresses, laid aside the white tarlatan dtess and 
wreaths of blue blossoms, and wént composedly to 
bed. 

For why should she lic awake and'lose the fresh 
rosee of her complexion, and dim the sparkle’ of 
those glorious violet eyes, thinking about the re- 
spective claims of the various lovéis who hovered, 
moth-like, about the torchlight of her charnis? 
There was time enough to make up her mind—Qquite 
time enough. Why, she was not yet nineteen, and 
life was so full of bloom and freshness for her, Clare 
knew that the autumn rust comesooner or later, 
but she meant to have a good time first. Sensible 
! 


So, in the very middle of the season, when’ balls; 
operas, masquerades and déjewnts dansantes were at 
their height, and when old Aunt Dalmayne wrote a 
pitéous letter up to her brother in town, setting 
forth that “she had the rheumatiz dréadful bad, and 
there wa'n’t no reliable-help to be had, and she was 
that lonesome that she’cotldn’t statid it no longer, 
ahd wouldn’t one of her three nieces’ come down and 
stay with her fora short time?” Clare astonished 
the family cifcle by volunteering to go. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Wintritigham, “you don’t 
kriow what you are undertaking. It is a common 
farmliouse.’ 

* And Alantha Ann is full of whims,” said Papa 
Wintringham, rubbing his nose. “But I suppose 
she is poor and lonely.” 

“Well, but,” said Clare, “ Miriam is busy with 
her'nrusic lessons and her German elass, and Laura 
belongs to those sociables ; I seem to be the only 
one ed. Besides; 1’m getting tired of balls 
and danees and twelve-o’clock suppers. I should 
like to try the other extreme, just for fun.” 

* You'll find it anything but fun,” said Mrs. Win- 
tringham, putting her gold-stoppered cassolette to 








“ Well, at any rate, I mean to try,” said Clare, 
valiantly.. “So, papa, you may write:to Aunt 
Dalmayne that I am coming.” 

The scene looked indescribably beautiful to Clare 
Wintringham, that frosty December night, as the 
jolting old chaise, with a sleepy old horse trotting 
in front, turned into the valley road, and she could 
see the ancient farmhouse, steep-roofed and brown 
with a -century of suns and rains, with the elm 
boughs wrestling overhead in the gale, and the 
would hills rising up on every side, while one ruddy 
beam of light glowed from the tiny windows under 
the eaves, casting, as it might be, a javelin of bright- 
néss athwart the road in front of the door. 

“I think she’s expectin’ of you,” said the rongh 
charioteer who had been sent to the station to meet 
Mrs. Dalmayno’s nigce, * but I’m afeatd you'll find 


it My lonesome. 
“Oh,” cried Clare, gleefully, as she sprang out of 
the vehicle, “ I think it’s splendid !’’ 

She entered the low-roofed kitchen, all aglow with 
the roaring fire of logs on the hearth; and further 
ilNwiainated by two tallow candles in’ very bright 
brass candlesticks. Aunt Dalmayne had evidently 
bestirred herself, for the table was spread with hot 
biseuits, baked spples, custards and preserves, and 
the old lady herself hobbled forward on a crutch to 
weloome her niece. 

‘“* Why, my dear,” cried Aunt Dalmayne, stepping 
back to take a second survey, “ you’re as pretty as 
a picter !” 

“Am I?” said Clare, colouring and laughing. 
* But, aunty, what a glorious fire you’ve got, and 
— ~ eye old urn, and how nice that tea does 
sme 

“ Sit down and have a'cup, my dear,” said Aunt 
Dalmayne, highly flattered. 

Before Clare Wintringham slept that night she 
had taken Mrs; Dalmayne’s heatt fairly by storm. 

She had been an inmate of the dld-fashioned 
farmhouse for about a week when one of those 
grand snow-storms came on which véil the whole 
country side in spotless white; and hang the woods 
in royal robes of ermine, Aunt Dalmayne's rheu- 
matism grew worse, and she kept her room; but 
Clare went about as light-hearted as ever, doing the 
whole work of the house, with'such assistance as 
Moses the! handy man; was’able to render her. 

The snow had fallen steadily all day, blown into 
drifts by the wind that howled lugubriously through 
the clefts of the hills, and at last twilight deepened 
over the stormy earth. Clare was sitting thought- 
fully before the firelight, peeling apples for a pud- 
ding which was dear to Aunt Dalmayne’s invalid 
soul, when Moses came in. 

‘*Miss Clare,’ said he, ‘‘thete’s two gentlemen 
got storm-bound ontside ; they’ve missed the way, 
their horses are clean tired out, and they wanted 
to know if we’d give ’em a night’s shelter. I told 
‘em Mrs’ Dalmayne was ill, and I wasn’t master, 


‘em 
but I’d ask the young woman— Miss Clare.” 
Clare winced a little, then laughed outright at 


Moses’s unpolished language. 

“Of course they may come in,” she said. “I 
wouldn’t turn even a dog from the door on such @ 
night as this !” 

She threw a fresh log on the fire, and lighted the 
candle as she spoke. 

Bat what was her amazement, on turning to wel- 
come the strangers, to behold in them no strangers 
¢ Naa Mr. Harvey Gellette and his friend Frank 


Powdered liberally with snow, their noses red- 
dened by the wind, their featurés réndered un- 
naturally rigid by cold, they stood blankly regard- 
ing her; but Clare came forward with the grace of 
a young duchess. 

“Good evening, ge cre—pan Pray céme a littlo 
nearer to the’ fire. I hardly supposed that in the 
storm-boutid strangers who sought shelter here I 
was to welcome old acquairitatives.” 

“Oh, Miss Wintringham—exteddingly clad to 
sée you, I’m sure!” stammertd Mr. Gellette, awk- 
wardly allowing his froglike hand to touch her own ; 
“But what can you possibly be doing in such a 
plaee as this ?”’ 

“Didn’t Moses’ tell you?’ she asked, demtrely. 
“T am doing the hotisework here.” 

“ Miss—Wintringham !” 

“ Well, why not ?”’ 

Mr. Gellette had no reply ready; he only rnbbed 
his hands, smiled feebly, anid advanced towards the 
red blaze; while Mr. Hood was exdlianging in turn 


‘hie greeting with the former heiress. 


“ {tis a surprise, Miss Wititringliam, to see you 
here,” he said, frankly, “ but a very agreeable one.” 

Clare wondered in her heart’ what new mood of 
gallantry had taken away all Frank Hood's awk- 
wardness. 

“Tt is as good as a‘ tableau,” she thought, glee- 
fully, when Hood had explained to her that nnex- 
pected business‘lad taken them across the cottntry 
in the dead of winter, thus bringitig about so on- 
tirely unanticipated a meeting, and she went itito 
the outer kiteher to get cream for the table. As she 
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stood there, skimming off the golden accumulation 
which followed her spoon in thick folds, she heard 
Gellette’s voice speaking : 

“Of course the father has failed, and they’ve lost 
everything. A great pity; for with, that face she 
might have married well.” 

*“What is to prevent her marrying well now ?”’ 
Frank Hood’s slow, deliberate tones answered. 

“My dear fellow, we must all look out for the 
main chance. In fact, I was once a little smitten 
myself, but of course it’s quite out of the question 
now.” 

Mr. Hood did not reply; and Clare, as she stood 
there, with burning cheeks, was glad that he did not. 

But when she came back to preside at the tea- 
table she was as composed as ever, save that her 
colour was a trifle deeper than usual. 

The storm continued in unabated violence for two 
days, during which time Mr. Gellette yawned over 
the week-old newspapers, smoked his cigar beside 
the fire, and systematically ignored Miss Wintring- 
ham’s presence. 

* A fellow mustn’t let himself get entangled !’” 
was his mental reflection. 

Frank Hood, however, reasoned otherwise. He 
haunted Clare’s footsteps with lover-like persis- 
tency ; he helped her clean the windows, wiped the 
dishes, even essayed to sweep the floors, thereby 
creating great confusion. And Clare, though she 
declared he was more of a hindrance than a help, 
seemed to like it. 

On the third day the weather cleared gloriously, 
and Moses brought round the strangers’ horses. 

“Come, Hood!” said Gellette, impatiently ; ‘‘ are 
you going tostand there all day, making adieus ?” 

** Be off as quickly as you like,” said Hood, calmly. 
“Tam not going.” 

“Not going! But business——” 

“ Hang business!” was the unaccountable reply. 
“What do I care for business? Miss Wintring- 
ham has promised to be my wife, and my business 
is here just at present!” 

Mr. Gellette muttered a few incoherent congratu- 
lations, and rode away, ejaculating beneath his 
breath : 

‘*T never saw such a fool in all my life!” 

When Harvey Gellette was gone Clare told her 
lover the truth, and the wholetruth. At first Frank 
was half inclined to be vexed. 

“IT didn’t want an heiress!” said he, biting his 
lips. 

* But you want me, Frank, don’t you?” said 
Clare, with the prettiest coaxing way in the world. 

Of course I do!”’ said Frank. ‘“ But, darling, I 
had such a bright little dream of love in a cottage!” 

** And it shall all come true,” said Clare, “in 
spite of the five hundred a year.” 

The two young lovers travelled back téte-a-téte to 
‘London, as soon as Moses Peckham’s sister could be 
induced to come and take Clare’s place in Aunt Dal- 
mayne’s household. What Mr. Harvey Gellette’s 
feelings were when he learned the true state of the 
case we leave the imaginative reader to conjecture, 
for the best of tacticians may outgeneral himself at 
times. A. R. 


Tue Court of Bankruptcy has registered a deed 
of arrangement under which the Duke of Newcastle 
covenants to pay a dividend of 5s. in the pound to 
his creditors in satisfaction of their claims. The 
Registrar (Mr. Roche) said that the terms of the deed 
were reasonable and calculated to benefit the credi- 
tors, being much more favourable fot them than if 
the estate had been wound up in bankruptcy. 

Muniricence o¥ Lorp Dersy.—The Earl of 
Derby some time ago munificently gave 8,000 yards 
of land on which to erect the new Stanley Hospital. 
To carry out the convalescent plan, however, in 
connection with this promising institution, it was 
found that additional space would be desirable. 
Representations were made to his lordship, and, 
with a generosity worthy of the highest praise, he 
immediately made an additional gift of 1,200 yards, 
which will be strictly set apart for recreation 

sround. No less than 9,200 yards of valuable ground 
cae thus been given by his lordship for Stanley 
Hospital purposes, and the value of the gift will be 
best estimated when it is stated that it represents a 
sum of something over 20,0001. 

Tue Present WINTER.—It appears from Mr. 
Glashier’s Meteorological Tables thai while De- 
cember 25 was the severest day of the recent frost 
in the neighbourhood of London, it was still more 
intense in other localities on January 1, falling as 
low as 4°9 deg. at Wolverhampton, 50 deg. at Hull, 
67 deg. at Bradford, 7°0 deg. at Leeds, and 9°7 at 
Leicester, the minimum at Blackheath on that day 
being as high as 19°2 deg., although at Twickenham 
the thermometer fell as low as 63.deg. As on 
Christmas Day, the severest cold was again in the 
Midland and North Midland counties. The frost 
was considerably more intense in England than in 
Scotland. For the week ending January 7 uo lower 
temperature was recorded at any of the Scotch 





stations than 21:0 deg, at Dundee; the mean tem- 
perature for all the English stations was 29°6 deg. 
while for all the Scotch stations it was 35:5 deg., or 
more than 6 deg. higher. From the 20th of Decem- 
ber to the 13th of January, when the frost finally 
broke up, the temperature in London was only even 
slightly above the mean of the last fifty years on 
three days. 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Beieran Inon Trapz.—It appears that in 
the first ten months of last year Belgium exported 
222,179 tons of iron of all descriptions, as compared 
with 238,330 tons in the corresponding period of 
1869, showing a decrease of 16,151 tons. In the first 
ten months of last year Belgium sent 60,979 tons of 
iron to Russia, 5,317 tons to the Zollverein, 
23,120 tons to the Low Countries, and 29,469 tons 
to France. 

A New Lient.—We are familiar with the light 
produced by the heat of the oxyhydrogen jetimping- 
ing upon a pencil of lime. It now appears that a 

rism cut out of the mineral dolomite will emit a 
ligne as powerful if not superior to the ee 
The dolomite is made up of nearly equal parts of the 
carbonate of lime and magnesia, and the combina- 
tion of these two earths produces effects superior to 
what can be obtained from either of them alone. The 
light is said to be suited for photographic 
especially for copying pictures. As dolomite is an 
abundant rock, its application for purposes of light 
may prove of peculiar value. 

Tunestic GLUE.—Professor Sonnenschein states 
that when glue in thick solution is mixed with tung- 
state of pret eae hydrochloric acid is added there 1s 
thrown down a compound of ry vy acid and glue, 
which, at from 86 deg. Fah. to 104 deg. Fah., is so 
elastic as to admit of being drawn out into very thin 
sheets. On cooling this mass becomes solid and 
brittle, but on being heated'it becomes again soft 
and plastic. This material has been employed as a 
substitute for albumen in fixing aniline colours in 
calico-printing, and it has been tried in tanning, but 
produces very hard and tough leather. As the tung- 
stic acid renders fabrics incombustible, its use in 
combination with glue in calico-printing would be a 
valuable feature. How far it is applicable in the 
manufacture of paper, and as a substitute for albu- 
men in photography, remains to be seen. The tung- 
stic glue may also have an application in the manu- 
facture of billiard balls, buttons, knife handles, and 
in general as a substitute for india-rubber. Itis re- 
commended as a lute and cement. 

ALBUMEN.—In the manufacture of albumen at 
Pesth, blood is dried in about twenty-four hours at 
100 deg. to112 deg. Fah., in flatiron pans ; and it has 
been found in practice that 110 pounds of albumen 
can be made from 3,000 pounds of blood. The best 
quality is clear, transparent, and soluble in cold 
water, and is used for mordanting goods. It costs in 
Pesth 60 florins for 110 pounds, whereas it would re- 
quire 16,200 eggs to make 110 pounds of albumen, 
the cost of which would be 200 florins. ‘The egg 
albumen is more expensive, but is preferred for most 

urposes. The second quality of blood albumen is 

Seeker in colour, but is nearly all of it soluble in 
water, and is used by sugar refiners. It can be kept 
any len of time without change, is effective in 
small quantities, and is quite uniform in its action, 
so that it can be used by s refiners with great 
economy. A more complicated process for the manu- 
facture of blood albumen is pursued in North Ger- 
many. The blood is caught in a round zinc pan, 
three inches deep, and is put aside in a quiet P 
until it is coagulated. Only a small part of the 
serum separates on thetop. The coagulated blood 
cake is cut into small cubes, and thrown upon sieves 
or strainers, and the serum, mixed with blood cor- 
puscles, flows off into pans provided with moveable 
tubes, so that at the proper moment it can be drawn 
off without carrying the impurities with it that may 
have settled on the bottom. The serum obtained in 
this way is run into square porcelain dishes, and ex- 
posed to acurrent of air at 50 deg. to 60 deg. Fah., 
and is thus rapidly dried. It is indispensable to 
have the blood in thin layers to avoid its decompo- 
sition from moisture. Richter finds that the blood 
of buffaloes yields a whiter serum than that of other 
animals. It may be well also to remark that albu- 
men from fish has been made of _— quality and at 
a fair price. Some varieties of blood albumen have 
been found on analysis to contain 53 to 55 por cent. 
of soluble albumen, and in this state of purity it 
ean be advantageously employed. 

Tue MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL Woop.— 
Artificial wood has been for some time prepared in 
France by compressing sawdust and blood albu- 
men at a suitable temperature into a solid 
useful for cabinet work, decoration for locks, 
interior ornamentation. It is claimed that this wood 
is more durable than the natural growth. Shavings 
and sawdust are ground to a powder, and mixed with 





blood sufficiently diluted with water, and dried at 
106 deg. Fah. to 120 deg. Fah, in a suitable oven, 
The albumen of the blood thus becomes intimately 
incorporated with the sawdust, and the prepared 
wood, in the form of fine powder, is put into moulds, 
where it is subjected to a powerful pressure with a 

draulic press. The plates of the press are heated 
with sufficiently to reduce the contents of the 
moulds-to a semi-fluid mass. Resinous woods are 
found to combine better with the albumen than 
hard woods. © The artificial wood can be cut and 
worked in the same manner as other wood, and as 
it is made chiefly of refuse material, the price in 
France is 5 od as Bras aA it Roe we a many 
purposes, gro wood, after being saturated 
with blood albumen, has the specific gravity of 0°800, 
but after having been subjected to the hydranlic 
press it is 1°300. 

ALLOYs OF PLATINUM.—Most beginners in tho 
laboratory have involuntarily made an alloy of 
platinum and lead by attempting to fuse lead in a 
Coe crucible, and finding to their dismay the 

ttom falling~out. Professor Bauer has subjected 
the alloy to a scientific investigation. He prepared 
an alloy by fusing three parts of lead and one ‘part 
of platinum, which was so brittle that it could easily 
be pulverised in an agate mortar. This was 
moisténed and exposed to the action of carbonic acid 
until a considerable portion of the lead was con- 
verted into the white carbonate, and there was no 
longer any action. ‘he residual alloy from this ex- 
periment was subjected to “a , and a: 

Platinum ... eee eee ww. 45°35 
Lead cco (pee wwe ne OZ 


99°83 100°00 
This would give the formula P+Pb, The alloy of 
latinum lead prepared in this way is a crystal- 
ine, brilliant, steel-gray powder, which is easily 
decomposed by min acids, but remains un- 
changed in dilute‘acetic acid. When heated it fuses 
easily to a brittle, crystalline mass, resembling bis- 
muth. Heated in a current of air, the lead oxidises, 
specie gravity of the alloy io 15°77, by" calgalatios 
8 c gravi @ alloy is 15°77 ; by calculation 
it ought to be 1615. This method of preparing the 
alloy of lead and platinum may have application 
with other metals, and Professor Bauer is now oc- 
ied with that branch of the subject. It has been 
hitherto supposed that an alloy of lead and plati- 
num could not be kept any length of time without 
changing into white lead and platinum powder, 
The new researches show that a permanent alloy 
can be made in the way above indicated. 

Iron SreamsuHips.—Messrs. John Elder and Co. 
have recently launched from their shipbuilding yard 
at Fairfield, Govan, an iron screw steamship of 
2,789 tons B.M., and 600 horse-power nominal, for 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, of London. 
The vessel has been designed and constructed for 
that company’s service between Great Britain and 
the West Indies, and is of the following dimen- 
sions :—Length between perpendiculars, 344ft. ; 
breadth, 40ft.; depth, moulded, 35ft. Her accom- 
modation for passengers is of the most superb de- 
scription. Besides providing comfo accommo- 
dation for seventy-tive second-class and fifty third- 
class passengers, she is furnished with cabins and 
sleeping compartments in the highest style of ele- 

ce and comfort for 270 first-class sengers. 
his vessel is similar in construction to ** Elbe,” 
launched by the same firm fifteen months ago, and 
which has proved so successful, As she left the 
ways she was ully christened the ‘‘Tagus” 
by Miss Bevis, hter of Captain Bevis, superin- 
tendent of the Royal Mail Steam Packet mpany- 
The firm have a sister ship to the “Tagus” now 
building, to be named the “‘ Moselle.” They are 
also beame ay gt ye Tasmanian oa to the pape ar- 
rangements as the “Tagus,” with engines of simi- 
lar dimensions, and it is expected that the ‘‘Tas- 
manian’’ will perform the same service as did 
formerly on one-half the consumption of fuel. 


——————E——*Kz*—~a—=s 


Gop having been discovered in on mene the 
Government of the island has prohibited the search. 
If gold is discov: in remunerative quantities 
there will be such a rush of Europeans to the 
country as will dispossess the native inhabitants. 
Tux deputation sent over from Ireland to Knows- 
ley to Lord Derby, regarding his rumoured intention 
selling his Tipperary estates, has been informed 
by his lordship that such is his intention, and he 
will consider memorial and send a reply in due 


course. 

Tue report is current that Baron Rothschild, 
M.P., soon after the reassembling of Parliament, is 
to have a peerage, taking as his title Earl Ment- 
more, and that Mr. Gladstone will be solicited by 
several of the leading Liberals of the city to contest 
the representation thus rendered vacant. TheCon- 
servatives will, it is thought, put farward Mr. Twells, 
the eminent banker, 
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GOST HEIRESS OF LATYMER. 


—-.——_ 
CHAPTER XXIII: 
Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. _ 
erchaat of , Venice. 

Ir is now necessary to give.a retrospective glance 
at.the circumstances,which had combined to bring 
about the enlmination recorded in the last chapter. 

Dix wrote to Lord Dacres, giving him full and 
minute particulars of the adventure with the sister. 
An hour later he was hurrying towards the sea coast. 

Some days elapsed ere the epistle was placed in 
Lord Dacres’s hand... To him the mystery was no less 
difficult of solution. 

His lordship was reading over the letter for, the 
third Ley when a servant entered to reps the 
arrival of a ay Ayo man Was shown into 
the room. Lord Dacres id the open letter. upon, 
the table before him, and rose to meet the néw comer, 
but. with an air of frigid politeness, He bowed 
slightly. 

_ “T see that your lordship does not recognise me ; 
it is some time since we last met.” I ap 

“ Young men soon grow out of the meenony of the 
old, sir. Pray tell me to whom I am indebted for the 
4onour—What! bless my soul !—-why, itis Neville!” 

“ True, my lord; I felt sure that one good look 
would bring my features to your recollection,” 

“ You have come in good time, Edward ; I was 
wishing for you only a moment ago. I have a letter 
from Gilbert Dix. He.came to me on business,but 
a short time since, and wrote to me from Rouen. , I 
was reading his letter only now; it concerns this 
i come, you must feel the need of food 


, tt is Of Bo consequence, my lord; you say this 
e Pee? ? . 

“ Dinner first, Neville. .. Let me play the host now, 
we'll speak of business later.” 

d came in,and gave Neville a cordial 
greeting. Dinner was soon announced. The conver- 
sation was kept up on ordinary topics until Lady 
Dacres retired, leaving the gentlemen to their wine. 

“Twas saying,’ said Lord Dacres, “ when you 
first came that a letter from Dix. Here itis.’’ 

Neville took the letter, and for some time was 
deeply immersed in its contents. At length he laid 
it npon the table. 

_‘L confess, my lord, that. am as much puzzled 
sbout this as you are, and I have no idea who this 
sister can be. At any rate, my lord, she must be 
at one of the institutions in Rouen, and it is pos- 





aible to find her. I will go there at once.” 
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[THE INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


They discussed the matter in all the various phases 
known to them thus far, and became more than ever 
convinced that Sir Christopher Hatton was meditat- 
ing some wrong to this fair gizl. 

“You know, my lord, that I have no good will for 
Sir Christopher Hatton. By fraud he has obtained 
the estate which should have been mine on the death 
of my.cousin Latymer’s daughter and heiress, If I 
can find out the secret by which he holds this estate, 
it will be a long step in my favour.” 

The next morning Neville departed, For two days 
he: was unsuccessful in his inquiries for the sister. 
He was about giving up in despair when a sister 
superior, who had promised to-aid him in his in- 
quiries, conducted him to the only English sister in 
her institution. 

‘She is there, sir,” said the superior, pointing to 
dee one corner of the room set apart for the 

ital. 

eville stepped forward, and, by the bedside, 
spoke gently to the sick woman. She turned her 
face wearily towards him. 

** Heavens, it is she! Itis Lady, Latymer!” he 
cried, wildly, ‘‘ Oh, cousin, cousin !”” 

He paused abraphly We a sister sprang up in 


bed, and, with one look, gazed into his face. | ha 


She knew him then.” 

eae it is you! How have you found mo 
out.?” 

“ Oh, Lady Latymer, why have you thus deserted 


| us 2. We thought you d 
“ Hush, 


ward, hush! Come close to me now 
—quick, who sent you here? Was it she? She 
must have sent you for me. Oh, Heaven! that face 
—it.is beforeme now. Wasit a spirit from above?” 

*T know what you mean, but I cannot tell you of 
her. Ihave never yet seen her.” 

With a look of despair, Lady Latymer fell back 
upon the prt and covered her face. 

“Lady Latymer—cousin, hear me a moment. I 
do not believe that this is Sir Christopher, Hatton’s 
niece, and I am now trying to prove it, It must be 
Lucy—the little Lucy we all loved so much. Do 
you not remember that the child’s hair was close cut 
when brought home ?”’ 

**T do—I do; I can never, never forget !” 

* Do you not remember, too, that Mary Gannon’s 
child died that same week, and that it was to her 
house little Lucy was taken ?” 

hat she could not remember, but little by little 
he managed to make her comprehend that it was 
just possible Lucy was kept alive and Mary Gan- 
non’s dead child sent to the castle. 

“Then it was she—it was she! Oh, Heaven! 
and I have lived so many years away from her.” 

“ Tell me, cousin, why you left us so cruelly.” 





“Ah, Edward! how could I live in England? 
Husband and child dead, my home taken from me, 
what was there for me then ? I wished to leave the 
world for ever. I came here—it was I who sent the 
report of Lady Latymer’s death. I became Sister 
Lucie, and should have died here. But, oh, Edward! 
my. Mt iliiad child! For her sake I must live 


n 
‘Go with me, cousin ; Lord and Lady Dacres re- 
side but a few miles away. They will welcome you 
to their home. . Do not refuse, dear cousin ; much 
may depend upon it.” 
he journey was.a sad one to Lady Latymer. 
Neville saw that it was charitable to leave her to 
her own songs. and did not again mention the 
subject; but he was glad enough when he saw his 
cousin in Dacres’s arms. 

“ Tell me, y Dacres, tell me at once of this 
maiden, She was here? you saw her? was she 
like me ?” 

“She was indeed. She was much like you in 
feature andin manner. Her hair was similar to 
yours.” 

“ Would that she had left a lock of it as a souvenir 
with you. Icould not mistake my little Lucy’s 
ir, ” 


“She did leave some souvenir with us—some 
ornaments which she had preserved as the sole 
relics of her youth.” 

With pathetic tones Lady Latymer begged permis- 
sion to see these relics, and Lady Dacres conducted 
her to the library in which his lordship and Neville 
were sitting. Lady Latymer took a small locket in 
her hand, and glanced at the lock of golden hair 
within, One look was enough. Trembling violen ; 
the lady turned, and, with the single word “ Lucy!’ 
fell into his lordship’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Let it work, 
For ’tis the sport to have the 
Hoist with his own petard. Hamlet, 

Pargy. was promptly on board the “ Marquise.” 
Once more Captain mond stood upon her decks, 
but leoking feeble from the effects of his late 
wounds. 

The vessel was soon under sail and passing rapidly 
down the Thames. That night Parry gave a 
carousal to his companions, and again ° 
with the remarkable tact which he possessed, to 
bind them to him. 

The voyage was a prosperous one, and sooner than 
he anticipated Parry was landed in Normandy. He 

ushed on to Paris, but failed to find Neville, whom 
he had determined to win to his plans. It was in 
Rouen Parry had last seen Gilbert Dix, and pending 
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Neville’s arrival Parry thought he would take a run 
to that city. Almost the first man that he saw was 
Neville himself, and with La _ Gilbert Dix. He 
m afterward called on Neville 
ae: Why, Pi sg exclaimed Neville, “ what fates 
wafted you to this place at the present time ?”’ 
“T followed you from Paris.” mi 
“ The deuce you did! What did you do that for ? 
“ Because I had business with you. You were 
sent here to watch Parsons, the Jesuit; I waa sent 
after —_ man. | But thie isha thankless 


ober. 


80 
tems na Patgtae yen i A 
right to Latymer ?”” 


now in the 

“ He means Hatton,” the y 
self ; Till draw hitn out.” "ae 
a momentere he again “ But see 
if I am possessed of there, how am I 


** Partly; aoe pay right toa castle | 


oung man said to him. 
seemed to reflect 
hoe 6 


44 
without money, of downte|; Wet Wigginct 


fellow likerme do | | 


For some time Parry went on with the details of 
the proposed conspiracy against Queen Elizabeth, 
Gilbert Dix hearing every word. | 

“ Now, Neville—your answer.’ 

Do you mean to act honourebly 

“Of course Ido. Is not m 

“Then I will strike for my 


?’ J 
vat weeks?” 


bch cpr atag aa Poy Fe paary dn 
atton a e, at present with 

oever has ion of this maiden dott 
terms to the — and Lord 


This maiden shall be in er, ¥ 

is now i Tower, and Sir Se Chris Topher will make 
away him before my return. 
driven fzem the court in disgrace, 


iGhihsopler shall Be datten into atte 
shall the castle, and I shall be Perey of 


hhis chair. 
i Sor cp it both by Elizabeth and 
ee mg tor Po pipe yve nokam the ane 


the chance ; 
man if he will have the | / 


boldness to seize them. I can give you am ex- 


ample: here is a large party wide moet men, iy 


whet offering the largest sums for ir 
wor 

“ Well?” 

“ ea seo Pica Vip ate 


offer ?” 


stilled into to his ‘ind. 
young Burghley’s posséusion of Lat 


tinued the sp by to himself ; “and he would do po 
i 


anything to dispossess him. If he will not join se, 
then must I have him so involved that he not 
oppose me.’ 

Neville still continued silent. 

“‘ Well, what do you think of my proposition ?” 

“ Have you made one? I did not understand it. 
Why not state the matter plainly?” 

Parry hesitated fora moment only, but in that 
moment his active brain revolved many things. It 

was evident that Nevifle would "eet understand 
hints ; it. was clear that the matter had to be set 
before him in a distinct proposition 

* There must be a change of ministers or a change 
of rulers. Elizabeth clings to her favourites. ‘Sir 
Christopher Hatton is the last favonrite, and’ besides 
having a vast influence in the government, he 
get every crown grant in the north, where he longs 

or power.” 

Neville bowed merely when the spy paused for a 
response. 

“It is necessary to frighten Elizabeth into these 
changes by the formation of a new conspiracy. 
Throgmorton’s plot did some good, but it was be- 
- d. The matter now in hand wil! be confide 

ut few, and those few will have large interests 

Mt stake. Yon, for instance, could have every de- 

granted. You would be Lord of Latymer. You 

wart ! Fr Tt i is true. I am empowered to make you the 
er 

“By whom are you sent to me?” 

“ You will see that I cannot now mention names. 
Irisk my own life to even speak of the matter ; but 
I show my confidence in you. Now what would you 
desire if your wish could be granted ?” 

“T will be candid, Parry—I do not eare for a 
mer, but I do want the castle which that ly 
baronet has tricked me out of.” 

“You shall have the castle.” 

sane engi Jagd ty be 

oin our party. ou will not required to 
strike any blow, but merely to aid the pas, and 
help the escape ‘of those who do strike. I will go 
on now——”’ 

** Excuse me a moment, Parry,” said Neville, ris- 
ing. ‘I will be back in a moment.” 

The young man went into the adjoining room. 
Gilbert Dix was waiting for him there, and Neville 
entered with one finger on his lips. 

“ Gilbert,” he whispered, “ put ear close to 
that door and listen attentively. rf is there.” 

He returned to his own chamber and said: 

** One cannot be too cautious, Parry, about such 
—- and I went out to see that no long ears Were 
8 X 

“That is right; caution is the first requisite of 
success,’ ’ said Parry, greatly pleased. 

“Now. You were saying——’”’ 

The spy briefly recapitulated his s words. 

“You will have a small part to play, but as the 
risk is great the reward will be large. You shall 
have Wit you desire.” 


“ By..no means, 
with such matters.” 

ld bot * Bi uzzled. It might be that Ne 
would m. If there were signs of that, he 
now had the | power of. denouncing him in advance ; 
and the spy determined to do so should Neville 
meet the maiden and attempt to prove her birth. 

“ At any rate I must have ‘these ‘relics,” he 
thought as he walked away from Neville’s hotel ; 
“for, with those in my possession, I cam defy him to 
prove anything.”” 

evening he started for the interior town 


eS oem pene 
oats England three 


CHAPTER XxV. 
Kos dadit perch Ie eet 5 eet 


If she had nota 
“Toming the Shrew. 


For afew moments Parry seemed stunned by the 
shock he had experienced upon being raagorers Hen 


ape the'deme 
completely, and had t leet ie bolameds usual 
with hime under trying circumstances. 


He glanced | i 
about im like a caged 

** What do you hope to gain by all this Rachel, 
do not forget that you are my promised wife.” 

Beare vey piteousiy, and looked into. her eyes.with’ 
on for sil 

Promised wife, si sir,’ ee oe pre ier 1 a 
are toe ee one woman you 
have a wife stil tiving 

“She is dead.” 

“She isnot dead! Only this evening I passed the 
little shop in which she tries to earn an existence. 
She bronght you a fortune—you squandered it, then 
cast her upon the world to: starve. Buta few hours 
ago I saw her pale, weary face at her prison ee 


oe, 
“Rachel, let me speak to you alone,” begged | to 
Parry, his voice assuming a whine. 

“Nota word, I will not hear you. 1 shall now 
tell the story of my life: Years ago I was the 
happy daughter of a country farmer, ports. fer 
name well known in the proud old yeomanry of 
England, We were above want, and happy until 
the evil one, in the guise of yonder, man, came 
to our little Eden. In an evil sens I left home 
to follow him. He never kept his word, mock 
marriage deceived me for a time; but at last he de- 
serted me, leaving me to the life of a hind and wit with 
his babe upon my breast. For years I toiled, 
ing out my life with labour that was new ine: 
but one day heagain came to me, This time it was 





hat vi 
“Good. You have the courage iota adventage la 


‘ord Argel | 


deuce you Will!’ cried Neville, starting from | « 


Ee 
fronted by the little al 
ron eli eles Se — 





to tempt me tocrime. He was in league with the 
nephew of Lord ee and in doing that man’s 
work i am me, He me a situation 


at Lai 
47 1 ion oo. 
hands wosic, sat ad = 


nt to Wales ; but in a few days 
teh from me & eres oe Feary 
having murdered 


r. 
uifry came to the cantle, 
\ I found them ; 


Neville was on tho 


thow, Mame Raghel,” said Gilbert 
re pthenlete bent; I 
i not imferrupt you,” 


: er0 Xe ll him, gazing with a 


ré to tell; Sir Ghristopher 

Phe would be secure from 

*s parstitand sent me for her. Parry 

. He invented the stories I was to tell her 

—all save the one made by the baronet himself to 
account forher birth. Parry was on the “ Marquise” 


on our ‘yo! passe in disguise; and mado 
me aid him f the reac 'y ti rob her box of jewels, 
or relics—some ornaments which were the souve- 
nirs of her 
“7 knew it! 1 knew it!” cried Lord Dacres, 
quickly ; “my presentiments never fail me. "Never 
yet was I wrong im acting upon them.” 
Dame Rachel 


Ref mest tha 
Sate ecepy autly ’s ‘side ie 

hand throngh his arm. The act made Getty ster’ 
eT tte tee tae toe penetrating 


ager ‘vigorously ; sie thobte a ops men of your 
the whole of your story will met prun- 
“" "At least it wae’ who entered into a con- 
to destroy Eat! Percy. His con'versation 
Nitienewee 
said the Earl of Arundel, quietly. 


ssn ry com mk 

wing oat tat he telat hes f Ya. 

mer 

“A mother’s heart is the best proof,’” said Lady 

ro smiling through her tears as she again 
insped the long-lost sn newly found daughter in 


eee nny SM her head Br that dear. ame’ 
i ‘a tives nny There vated 
w: 
aro gt the baioed er heard od pressed: it to his 
heart for an instant, then carried it 
Seog ee 
in priate, gen ba sir stranger "—bowing 
jor an?” 
_tWia sal be done wih 


the had reached the 
— cogmaltaon. “Bs wil ot do to lexve oo hin 
ease 


until our for departure are made.” 
“Tt is a perplexing sve said Lord 


“Can he not be kept # above ?” 
“ Perhaps. Our Seria cater st 
we should be on board The 
5 | Tmay not see you again, Let me say a word. 


P” said the ear} 
j room ior 
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Countess Artindel will be kindly treated by Sir 
Thomas Shirley, but I beg of you to bring her to 
me as soon as you 

“J will; England has lost its charm for me now, 
and I shall live abroad until the times are more 
settled.” 

“We Will live together, my lotd—a ddlotiy of 
friends, proved by trials like ours, cannot but find 
relief in peaceful intercourse. The night is advancing. 
Come, Bailiff shall'gaard the déor above—the door 
of the room im whieh we place this dangerous man 
until the ceremony is 6ver. Wewill go at once to 
the vessel.” 

Moody arid sullen, Parry followed his up 
the stairs, and entered thé small chamber which was 
to be his prison. Gilbert Dix accompanied Bailiff to 


the door. 

“Tell your masters, sir, that they shall suffer for 
this outrage, Iam powerless now; but they dare 
not kill me; ap Pape will come. Tellthem I yethave 
power enough to redress such wrongs as this.” 

‘T shall tell them nothing, Master Parry, and you 
shall keep a civil tongue in your, head, or receive a 
worse blow. than I gave yon with the stool.” 
ue Gites Die entered the pom Dalen laey 

tymer stood by Henry Percy’s si es 
was saying the words which were to make Pihey 
twain one flesh.” ' 

They were married. Oe Oe MNP Oe OS Say Mid 
she been Lady Latymer, and now was she Lucy, 
Countess of Northimberland. 

Even in the midst of their joy they were startled 
by the sound of @ heavy fall ott, and, in 4 mo- 
ment, Haile, oy rn down the Wan tl He 
sprarig ie yard, 6 prisoner 6. 

Ppatry had leaped frott: the Witidow and escaped. 

He heard the bar slip ‘into its so¢ket as 
Gilbert Dix left him A. mber ete ie Peri 
his tempornty prison, and, with ourses wpon 
which had led him into such a trap, he ‘satik back 
into @ ehair to think. 

Could the master of the ‘‘Marquise” have known 
more than he cared to tell? Had’he really deserted 


— last cn a ene Pel 

‘It was stupid in me up —- 80 
soon,” he thought, “for now L have no hald upon 
him. Yes—an idea'strikes me. Ican denounce him 
for the murder of the coastguard, and thus gain par- 
don by giving queen’s evidence.” 

The party below now came into his mind. ° 

“T have it,” he said, rising to P mig the floor, “I 
have } now. I ey or them that Asha have the 
ear of her esty, an wer over her *s 
ininidters. Te a al ts Neville and pig 9A 
Arundel to-morrow. But to escape—let me see the 
Windows.” 

A shudder ran through his frame as he looked 
down upon the stone-paved court, and thought of 
the leap he should be obliged ‘to make. For somie 
time he irreddlate. 

“The stake is too gteat to stay for risks ‘like 
this,” he thought, again striddering ‘as ‘le ‘looked 
below. “I must escape, or all is‘ lést,”’ 

At that instant his eye fell tpon the bed, and, 
quickly knotting the sheets together, he fastened 
one end to the casement, and carefully slid @otwn the 
rope. There were still many feet between him and 
that cruel pavemént. He hesitated w moment! and 
meas his hold. Ho fell, to rise again with» broken 
ankle. 


‘Another misfortune,” he: said, bitterly,  an- 
other misfortune, but it shall not prevent my re- 
venge upon those who have injured me.” 

Regardless of the pain he suifeted, he climbed the 
fence and quickly sped along the'street, concealing 
himself in the firat dark alley to which he came. 

Lucy, heiress of somes, and now Countess of 
Northumberland, was: happy in receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends and rélatives when the 
escape of the spy cast a shadow upon her joy. All 
saw the necessity for their instant departare. 

Quietly they passed through the streets, now 
silent in their heavy morning sleep, and took their 
boat at the steps by London Bridge. In ote of the 
arches Parry had paused to rest, and his sitister 
eyes wete now bert upon’ the ae 

“They think to ‘escape tid, bu — fearn 
my power. Fortunately Arandel ts h them, I 
can denounce him for treason, and in ing him 
Sir Christopher ean regain Victorine- is 
near at hand ; so is the hour of my revenge,’ 

Such wae the'tenor of hits thoughts as he watched 
the party embark atid ghide away into the darkness, 
and slowly and wearily he made his way homeward. 

Morning came. At an early hour a surgeon had 
come to relieve Parry's brokén ankle, ‘and to bring 
some startling néws. ItwWas on the twenty-first of 
the month, ven before he had in i about 
Parry's injury the surgeon with his news. 

Have yon not heard it, sir? Even at this early 
hour all London seems to be excited by it. Ihave 
never seen so much indignation among the people.” 

“Favour me, sir,”’ said Pare, engerty “favour 
me with this piece of news. tis it ?”’ 

Henry Percy, the young Earl of Northumber- 





d, was found dead in the Tower last night, or 
te this morning.” 
ion !” exclaimed Parry, almost starting to 

8 feet. 

A deathly paleness came over him—had he not 
led this young man to his death ? 

“ True. There is much excitement about it in 
the streets. was found dead in his chair, shot 
through the heart with two slugs,”’ 

For a time neither apo. ‘as it murder or 
suicide? Each séemed to be revolving the facts ; 
but their feelings were widely dissimilar. The sur- 
geon sympathised heartily with the young earl, and 
was bitter in his hatred for the corrupt favourites 
of the queen. : 

Parry's emotions were conflicting, He would 
have rejoiced at Percy’s death had his plans worked 
well; but now he felt, in a measure, responsible for 


t his death, and there was small prospect of his pro- 


fiting by it. 

There came to him then a feeling new and strange. 
Was this a judgment upon him? Had fortune 
deserted him entirely on account of his crimes? 
The very thought made him tremble, and sent every 
bit of colour from his face. 

“You are suffering, sit. I have neglected your 
injury too long. Pardon me.” 
Is it broken ?” 


“T fear it is; but only the smaller bone. You 
need not be confined—that is, if you are careful, 
with a crutch to aid you.” 

For some time after the surgeon’s departure 
Parry remained upon his couch, pondering the 
strange news of the morning. The pain in his 1 
had been intense, and the reaction left him wea 
and passive. Before he was aware of it, sleep came 
to overcome him. 

Long he slept without knowing the lapse of time, 


Hurriedly making his preparations, he drew up a 
short statement of his p ei against Edmond 
Neville, and, ordering a chair, entered it for the 
purpose of visiting the palace. 

But afew steps had — taken when he heard 
voices ordering a Cat tobe Senate. Looking out, 
with angry words upon his lips, he saw half-a-dozen 
soldiers walking beside him. 

“What does this mean?” he gasped, turning 
deathly pale, 
gat order of her majesty I arrest. you for high 

son.” f 

“High treason! What have I done? It is a 
mistake. I was just now going to the palace. You 
mistake, sir officer ; I am Doctor P. Ne 

“The very man whose name is embraced in the 
royal warrant,” said the officer, calmly. ‘‘ There is 
no thistake, Doctor Patry; you have been de- 
nounced as a traitor.” 

“By whom? Who has dared——” 

** Edmond Neville has dared,” said a voice, partly 
behind him. 

Neville s forward. 

* Merey,. Neville, mercy! Spare me and I will 
bless you for ever; I will leave the country never 
to return.” 

The young man wavered. For all the ee 
that had been done him and his by this man he 
felt a profound pity for him. 

‘* Base man! you richly deserve to die; but Iam 
more merciful than you. Do I tnderstand you to 
swear that you will never again attempt to injuré 
me or mine ?”” 

“Tewearit, Have pants 0m Shp Neville; Iswear 
it by all that is sacred and holy.” 

“Go then; no, I will not tonch you, nor will I 
havo your craven gratitude, I cannot relcase you ; 
bat keep faith and I shall not appear against 
you. . you break faith, do you consent to your own 

oom »” 

“ Willingly, Neville, willingly.” 

Neville here strode away. He met Gilbert Dix, 
and tlie two paused to watch the chair as it was 
borne away towards the Tower. 

They saunteréd out to the bridge, and, sitting in 
one of the arches, wént over the strange story of the 


past few months, rejoicing together over the 


triumph of justice and See gn 

For some time they been send es, when 
a soldier came by, holding a letter in his hand. 

“ Surely that is one of the guards who took Parry 
to the Towser,” said Dix, quickly, as a suspicion 
flashed through his mind. “Stop him, Neville; 
that note is from Parry.” 

So it proved to be. It was a letter from Parry to 
the queen, givifig her warning of the Earl of Arun- 
del’s flight, and of Neville’s complicity with him in 


n. 
The soldier gare up the letter at Neville’s com- 
and, 


mand, enough to escape with a slight 
reward, was soon lost to sight. 
“This,”’ said Neville, “seals Parry’s doom. I 
should have spared his life had I found him honest 
in his submission ; ‘but he is still treacherous. His 
life has been spent in treasonable plots, publie or 
private, and. now it is fitting that he should suffer 
the death of a perjured traitor.” . 





Neville and Gilbert Dix here ted, the latter: 
bearing in his hand the well-sustained charges whieh 
were to bring the arch-conspirator, Doctor Parry, to 


the gallows. 
Although the letter which P. 
soldier failed. in reaching its 
ed to give the information contained in it to 
Sir Christop er Hatton, who accidentally met Parry 
as they were taking him to hi It was for his 


sent by the 
estination, he 


g is cell. 

own interests that the Earl of Arundel should not 

escape, and he hurried to the queen. 
@ was reading the earl’s letter when the baronet 

ca 


e in. 
‘* See this, Sir Kit ; see this letter which my Lord 
Arundel dares to write me. Violating my order, he 
is about to fly to France.” 

“Tt was for this very purpose that I came to your 
majesty,”’ said the baronet. 

Send my vessel, the ‘ Marquise,’ to bring Arun- 
del back. is disobedience shall sit heavily upon 
him—well, what now ?” said Elizabeth, snappishly, 
turning to a page who had éntered. 

- The handed a paper to the queen. She read 
it carefully turning from red to white and white to: 
red in rapid succession as her anger or fear became 
dominant. 

‘* Whom ¢an I trust?’ she exclaimed, throwing 
the paper upon the floor. It was Neville’s charges 
against Fat; ** So he, too, was a traitor. Read 
that, and tell me what you think; is it true ?” 

One by one the baronet had cleared difficulties 
from his path, and now he saw a chance of ridding 
himself o ina & He approved the charges. 

“T feel sure that all here contained is true,” he 
said as he handed back the paper. 

“Then heéhall die! Present him to the council. 
Ge at onee, and send this vessel after Lord Arun- 

lel!” 

It was late in the day before the vessel wpon 
which the little band of exiles had secreted them- 
selves during the night was able to raise her 
anchor and clear forsea. The “Marquise” was 
anchored but a short distance from them, and more 
than once the exiles looked over upon her decks to 
see the marines going through with their drill, or 
to watch, the officers as they sauntered about the. 
decks. The distance was yet too great to distin- 
guish faces. Finally the anchor was raised and the 
sails spread to the bréeze. 

London had faded from their sight, and night 
came on as they neared the great sea, beyond which 
they were to find an asylum. Lucy was in the 
highest spirits. Now caressing her mother, and 
kissing her with the enthusiasm and fondness of a 
child, now taking the hand of her noble husband 
and pressing it to her lips or heart. 

Morning came, and they were at sea. Far to the 
right was the coast of England, along which they 
were skirting, previous to the run across to Nor- 
mandy ; and behind them were the white sails of a 
vessel following in their wake. 

“It is the ‘Marquise,’ ’”’ said the master, looking 
closely at the approaching craft. 

“ Can we escape her ?” asked Lord Arundel, calmly, 
but growing vér ope 

“Tt is impossible. She is the fastest sailer in the 
marine. I have béen crowding sail since I made 
her out at daybreak.” 

“Then we must fight, Percy,” said the earl, turn- 
ing to his friend. “ Better seli eur lives here than 
tolanguish in a dungeon.” 

“Tt is true, Philip. For me there is nothing but 
death. Heaven help my poor Lucy.” 

A shot from the “ Marquise ’’ now whistled over 
the deck of their vessel, and the master approached 
them, oap in hand. 

“For the sake of the ladies, my lords, I must 
heave to. We cannot edcape or pursuers.” 

“True. Do your duty, sir. Manage as you will; 
but we shall defend ourselves.” 

“T would not heave to if there was——” 

“ Was any aoe. I know. Do as yon think best,” 
said Lord Arundel, kindly, noticing the distressed 
ex ion upon the bronzed face of the master. 

was @ hail from the “ Marquise.” 

“ That is Bravo’a voice—it is he——” 

“ Kelloway—I recognise him, Philip. If I must 
fight him again, why—I must.” 

But a second they to wait for the fray. No 
soonér were the two vessels side by side than the 
royal marines began fo clamber over the bulwarks 
of the smaller craft, With a shout, Kelloway 
sprang upon the earl. 

“Tt is he—this is the man,” he eried, crossing 
swords. with the earl. 

Percy had laid three men upon the deck, whén he 
saw his friend reel back from a wound ; and, regard- 
less of himself, turned te aid him. With one skil- 
ful thrust, he caught Kelloway’s sword, and turned 
it upon himself. 

“ What! who! Percy!’ cried Kelloway, spring- 
ing back; “I thought you were murdered !” 

* Doubtless I should have been had you been able 
to. prevail against me.” 


Stay, Percy, youare safe. You see they are 
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taking Lord Arundel upon my vessel already. “You 
cannot prevent it. Hear me.” 

Deeply pained at his inability to rescue his 
friend, Percy paused. 

“ Now canI repay you, my good patron, for the 
injury which I did you unawares. Iwas sent for 
the earl—my orders embrace no other name. None 
of my men know you: you are free.” 

Struck by this, Percy looked at Kelloway in sur. 
prise. 


“Believe me, Perey, you are safe—no one shall 
snow from me that you do not lie in a suicide’s 


tve,”’ . 

“Suicide? Is that what they say ?” 

Kelloway bowed in response. 

“Tt was murder. It was as foul an attempt at 

-ssassination as the world ever saw.” 

“Well, Percy, I inferred as much. On my return 

shall not hesitate to express that opinion. And 
vow farewell.” 

“ Kelloway, Heaven grant that you andI may 
never meet again.” 

A tear stood in his‘eye as Kelloway wrung Percy’s 
hand, and sprang into the boat alongside. he 
“ Marquise” had drifted a few yards away. Percy 
stood leaning upon his sword, buried in thought. 

Kelloway returned to the deck of the ** Marquise ” 
ea sadder anda better man. The interview with 
Percy had deeply affected him, bringing up as it 
did dear memories of long ago. He stood upon his 
deck looking after the retreating vessel which bore 
away one he had loved for years. Presently he 
roused himself from his reverie, and went into the 
cabin where the wounded ear! was lying. 

“Lord Arundel, it is a sad day for me. I regret 
exceedingly that Ihad this disagreeable duty to 
perform; but if one in my station can be of service 
to one in yours, I am ready toobey your commands. 
Lord Percy was oneI dearly loved, and I would 
serve his friend.” 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
Joy, gentle friends, joy! and fresh days of love, 
Accompany your hearts. Midswmmer Night's Dream. 

A YEAR has passed since we left the little band of 
exiles onthe sea—a year that had been full of 
events, not only for the characters whom we have 
met in this story, but all the people subject to the 
rule of the virgin queen. 

It had been a year of tyranny, of misrule, of in- 
justice. ‘The Earl of Arundel and Wardour, with 
his beautiful countess, had once more crossed the 
sea, and were now entering a small Norman town, in 
which they were surely expected. 

As they drove through the environs, gay groups of 
village men and maidens, in holiday costumes, came 
out to greet them, and as they entered the main 
street a group of maidens, representing the graces, 
scattered flowers in their way. They drove up to 
the castle—an old pile, a relic of the middle-ages, 
upon which floated the banner of Arundel and War- 
dour, and with the Arundel arms upon its gate. 

Another group came to mect them at the castle 
gate, but they were not villagers. That tall, hand- 
some young man could not fail to be recognised as 
Henry Percy, late Earl of Northumberland, while 
upon his arm hung the young wife he had won 
through many trials. Lucy Latymer had changed 
but little since she beeame a wife, unless we confess 
that maturity had greatly improved her form and 
enhanced her wonderful beauty. : 

Behind them stood Lord and Lady Dacres, little 
changed since we last met them. Talking gaily toa 
lady a his side was Edmond Neville, who had been 
but a few hours at the castle, after a hurried trip 
from Paris. He addressed the fair dame as his lady 
cousin, and she smiled sweetly from the fulness of 
her happy heart. It was Lady Latymer. But what 
a change was visible in her! Ten years seemed to 
have been taken from her life. 

There was still another. With one hand resting 
upon the neck of a noble staghound, who looked 
with an expression of wonder at the strange gather- 
ing upon the castle bridge, stood Dame Rachel. She, 
too, was looking stouter and fairer than when we 
saw her last. 

It is useless to attempt a description of that 
happy meeting, or to speak of the joy which seemed 
to shine on every face. The greetings were given, 
the congratulations said. Once more the friends 
and relatives met under their own roof, and clus- 
tered together to tell the stories of the past year. 

A servant entered to announce a new guest. It 
was Gilbert Dix. 

“Oh, my good Gilbert,” cried the Countess Arun- 
deland Wardour, “ he has just arrived from Lon- 
don.” 

The earl rose to greet the new comer, and Lord 
= Neville, and Percy cordially grasped his 

and. 


“Tam rejoiced to see you all again,” said Dix, | 1861 


courteously, “and I may say at once that I have 
brought you a rare budget of news.” 

“Tell it—tell it,”” cried the countess and Lady 
Dacres in a breath. 


** Well, where shall I begin ? It is like reading a 
will on the death of some lord of many acres. Shall 
I begin with you, Lady Percy? Ialmost called you 


eS ; 
“Do so if you wish, good Gilbert.” 

“ Well, for old times, I will. You made me your 
agent, Lucy, the post my father had held for years. 
To you I have to say that her majesty has granted 
your claim, and you are entitled hereafter to all the 
revenues of Latymer. Sir pr eyed has accepted 
your liberal offer, and has paid the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds to your credit, for your estate in 
the north, so long held by him.” 

“One half of this belongs to Cousin Neville,” 
said Lucy, quickly. 

‘As you please about that, Lucy—don’t inter- 
rupt mé now; Neville, hear me out. You may give 
him this, but he has just been invested with a full 
title to the estate left by the late Lady Lumley— 
an income of five thousand pounds at least. 

“* My Lord Percy, the present earl, in considera- 
tion of a complete renunciation from you, will ac- 
cede to your request. 

“My Lord Dacres, Sir Christopher Hatton is out 
of favour with her majesty, and is hated by the 


people. 

* Lord Arundel, I met Castlenan but a few days 
since, and he told me that the queen had expressed 
regret for her harshness to you. ‘Since the gentle 
Sidney,’ said she, ‘I have found none like my sweet 
Compte d’Arundel.’ You know her extravagant 
phrases; I give it as I heard it. 

* And now a word to you all; Parry has perished 
on the gallows.” 

‘What, perished ?” cried several, in a breath. 

*Yes——” Gilbert began, but a woman’s sob 
broke upon his ear, and all turned to see Dame 
Rachel fall upon the floot. She rose quickly and 
hurried from the room. 

“ Yes, he has perished,” pursued Gilbert, ‘‘ and he 
died a craven—made a coward by the recollection of 
his many crimes. 

“ On the scaffold, which was erected in the palace 

» hoe renewed his protestations of innocence. 

e said that he had only made the ape to 
Neville to try him, and had already told the queen 
Neville was a suspicious character. 

**He said: ‘This is my last farewell to you all. 
I die a true servant to Queen Elizabeth. For any 
evil thought that I had to harm her, it never came 
into my head. She knoweth it, and her own con- 
science can tell her so.’ 

“Being told to hasten, he repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in Latin, with some other devotions; then 
cried out: ‘Elizabeth, my queen, remember your 
unfortunate Parry, overthrown chiefly by your hand.’ 
The cart was drawn away; and so much incensed 
were the people against him that the executioner, 
catching him at the first swing, instantly cut the 
rope and butchered him alive.” 

“Horrible! horrible!’’ cried Lucy, covering her 
face with her hands. ; 

“ Let not his fate cloud our joy on this happy day, 
the day of our reunion,” said Percy, gaily, trying 
to break through the gloom which had for a mo- 
ment fallen on the party. 

“Let us go upon the parapet; my daughter, you 
have not yet seen your new domain,” said Lord 
Dacres, gallantly offering his arm to the countess. 

They mounted the walls, and, standing bencath 
the banner of Arundel and Wardour, they gazed 
upon a vast domain, once the property of a feudal 

orman lord, long since gathered to his_ fathers, 
now purchased by the exiles from Britain. 

“It is our home, love,”’ Percy whispered in the 
ear of his wife; “it is our home for life; and we 
share it with those who have participated in our 
dangers and our trials. It is not likethe Northumber- 
land domain to which I hoped ‘to lead you, but-——” 

“Say no more, dear husband. I have you, there 
is nothing on earth I would ask beside,” she an- 
swered, nestling closely to his side. 

** See them, Gilbert,” cried Neville, with a smile; 
‘were ever lovers more happy? How beautiful 
she has grown !”’ 

“She has, indeed, Neville, and in that radiant 
wife one would scarcely recognise, as we first knew 
her, the lost heiress of Latymer. She would honour 
the name to which she is entitled now, by all right 
and justice—that of Lucy, Countess of Northum- 
berland.”’ 

THE END. 








Tue French steamer “ Lafayette,” which sailed 
from New York on the 5th ult., had on board one hun- 
dred thousand stand of rifles and an immense 
quantity of ammunition for Havre and Cherbourg. 
The arms were a Remi m and Spring- 
field rifles, of the United States’ army pattern of 


Her Masesty’s wooden line-of-battle ships 
“ Marlborough,”’ 4,000 tons and 800 horse-power, 
“Frederic William,” 3,241 tons and 500 e- 





power, and “ Royal George,” 2,616 tons and 400 





horse-power, have been surveyed, and in the event 
of the country being engaged in hostilities are des. 
tined for hospital ships of the fleet. This is a pro- 
pér look-out ahead. 


THE EARL’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XA, 
Gvid were as good as twenty orators, 
And will no donbt tempt him to anything. 
. Richard II. 

Tue day following the one upon which Lady 
Valeria supposed Leonard Grafton had swallowed 
the poisoned wine was one of fearful suspense to 
her. She trembled at every approaching footstep. 
As darkness settled again over the earth she kept 
close within her brilliantly lighted boudoir, afraid 
that should she leave it a disembodied spirit would 
glide from some dark corner to appal her with its 
ghastly presence, 

“Oh, if I og! knew—if only I could hear from 
the ‘Hare and Hounds’ without inquiring! Hoe is 
stark and cold, of course, in the little inn; yet 
I shall not know it for a certainty until I hear hi 
death talked about and lated upon.” 

She was alone and walking the floor with restless 
feet, Her hands were clenched before her, her eyes 
were blazing with a wild, almost frenzied light. She 
heard no sound, no footfall, though a tall form glided 
into the room from the window close behind her. It 
was her mysterious midnight visitor, 

He was dressed aa before, and had effected an en- 
trance as on the former occasion by means of a rope- 
ladder, one end of which had been thrown so as to 
fasten a hook attached to it to the balcony. Turning 
slowly round, Lady Valeria stood face to face with 
the intruder. : 

He lifted his hat and bowed low, with the air of s 
knight of the olden time. 

“Lady Valeria, am I welcome ?” 

“ Tell me first who you are, and whence you come.” 

“Prom the ‘ Hare and Hounds,’ my lady; and to 
bring you word of one you once loved.” 

Lady Valeria recoiled as though a viper had stung 
her. She turned her ghastly face away from the 
stranger's curious gaze, and with great effort she 
said : 

“There can be no one at that tamble-down inn 
whom I ever knew.” . 

“This man, whom you once knew and loved, you 
can know no more.” 

Again Lady Valeria averted her face. She forced 
a hollow laugh. 

“Has he gone in quest of Dr. Livingstone into 
the wilds of Africa, or joined an expedition to the 
North Pole? But, before you tell me that, give me 
his name, that, when next year I read of the famous 
discoverer of au Ethiopian E] Durado, or of the ven- 
turesome wight who penetrated farther north than 
mortalever did before, I may kuow that on the night 
of the hero’s departure he honoured me with « fare- 
well visit—by proxy.” 

‘His name, my lady? Leonard Grafton.” 

‘I do not know him,” faltered the lady. 

“ Strange! yet he sends me to you to charge 
you with his murder; to warn you that a fearful but 
just retribution isim store for you; to bid the wolf 
restore the lamb to the fold; to say to the cuckoo, 
leave the nest of the dove before your feet are en- 
tangled im a snare!” 

‘Who are you that dares come to me, the daughter 
of an earl, with such words as these ?” 

“Tanswer you as I did the other night: I am one 
who is aware of your secret. By what name I am 
known in the busy world matters not. to you. But 
what say you to the charge I bring? Did you murder 
this man?” 

Lady Valeria turned a pair of fiery eyes upon the 
stranger. 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Would he be likely not to die after swallowing 
the contents of the wine-glass which Lady Valeria’s 
fair hands gave him last night?” 

She reeled, and must have fallen had not the 
stranger caught her in his arms and supported Ler 
to a seat, 

He held a goblet of water, which was near at 
hand, to her lips, and waited till her strength and 
calmness were in ® measure restored. Then he 
said: 

“ You see I know all. - Lot us understand each 
other. I am ambitious like yourself. Iam poor, as 
not long ago were you. -T diamonds aud this 
costly dress are not worth that ring upon your finger. 
The diamonds are only paste, and the cloak is much 
the worse for wear. There is a lady—young, beau- 
tiful, and one day to be one of the richest women in 
the kingdom—whom I wish to make my wife. Give 
me the means to appear what Iam not, as a ap- 
pear what you are not, and I will win this lady for 














* gtill be Lady Valeria, and I will forget the: fate of 
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my bride, and your secret is safe with me. You may 


my friend, Leonard Grafton, who revealed his know- 
ledge of your guilt only to me. Refuse my request, 
and you know what I have it in my power to do.” 

Lady Valeria saw thatthe stranger did indeed 
know all, though whence he had obtained his know- 
ledge of herself she could not tell.” 

She must bribe him to silence she thought. 

“ Well, what are your demands?” 

The stranger answered her question by naming a 
sum which to her seemed preposterous. 

“T have not the tenth part of that in my posses- 


“ You can get it.” 

“How? By selling my jewels?” 

“No; though now I[ think of it, I must insist on 
having the bracelet thrown in which you have on.” 

Lady Valeria unclasped the costly bracelet and 
tossed it into his hands, 

“ Take it; but the money I cannot give you.” 

“Shall I tell you how you may be able to let me 
have it?” 

“T am listening.” 

“First tell me where the earl keeps his important 
apers.’ 

a In the great desk in the library.” 

“ And his cheque-book, and what money he has 
unemployed, arein it?” 

“T sup so,” ; 

“ Ah, I daresay with a little practice you could fill 
out a cheque in writing so nearly like his lordship’s 
that the trick would not be detected. You used 
to copy many different hands for amusement, I ima- 
gine.’ i 

Lady Valeria looked closely at this dark man, who 
seemed to have known her all her life, but she failed 
to discover where he had seen and known her. 

“Of course, lady, you will never, be suspected.” 

“ But how do I know that you will not go straight 
to the earl with the cheque and expose me?” 

“T give youmy word—the word of a gentleman— 
that I will not. Besides, I need the money too much 
for that.” 

Lady Valeria curled her pretty lips in scorn. This 
man, who had twice surreptitiously entered her 
boudoir, who had in some unwarranted manner be- 
come possessed of her history—this man.a gentle- 
man 

She turned to the window and leaned her head 
against the casement in thought. She did not hesi- 
tate from principle to commit this new crime. The 
hand which had deliberately sought to destroy the 
life of a fellow-being would not shrink from a deed 
of lesser guilt when once assured that the commis- 
sion of it would promote its author’s safety. She soon 
decided to comply with the stranger’s demand. 

The inmates of the mansion had long since retired 
to their respective apartments. A deathlike silence 
reigned in every room save the one in which Lady 
Valeria stood making terms with the gloomy-faced 
stranger. 

The guilty schemer concealed-her face and form by 
throwing around her a large, dark cloak, with.a hood 
attached, in order that if she chanced to be seen by 
any member of the household she would not be re- 
cognised, Taking a lamp in her hand, she glided 
from the room like a spectre, the dark-visaged 
étranger following with cautious tread, 

In one corner of the spacious library, with the 
Fates in marble upon one side and Vesta on the 
other, stood the carved mahogany desk of Lord 
Walsingham. 

“Now we are here, how are you going to open 
ae inquired the cold-faced lady, leaning over the 

OSK. 

For reply the stranger smiled grimly, and, taking 
several small steel implements from his pocket, he 
set himself the task of opening the desk. 

He was soon successful; the ornamented top was 
raised. A blank cheque was torn from the cheque- 
book, and, with the pen poised above it, Lady Valeria 
stood waiting instructions. 

“ Draw it in favour of Lymen C. Brooks or bearer. 
re bs you better practise your hand a little 

Ts ” 

“No, Mr. Brooks; I must get out of this room as 
quickly as possible.” 

“ That is not my name, lady. Think of meas the 
‘Dark Unknown.’ When I come to you again, which, 
T hope, will be before long, you shall kuow me by 
my real name.” 

Lady Valeria was writing rapidly. When she had 
filled out the blank cheque and attached the eari’s 
name thereto, she handed it to the “ Dark Unknown.” 

He scanned it closely, with wonder and supreme 
satisfaction visible in his olive-brown face. 

“The greatest expert would pronounce this chiro- 
graphy Lord Walsingham’s own, You must be used 
to this sort of thing, my lady.” 





with a startled look, she bade the stranger follow 
her quickly, and fled from the room. 

The door had hardly closed upon the guilty pair 
when another one was cautiously opened, and the 
butler’s old, wrinkled face was thrust into the li c 

“I could ‘ave sworn I ’eard some one talking in 
‘ere,’ was his remark as he closed the door and re- 
turned to bed. ‘ Better to be on the look-out if one 
honly ‘ears a cat than to be sleeping like a log while 
‘is lordship is being robbed.” 

A few minutes later a dark figure might have been 
seen climbing down from the balcony before Lady 
Valeria’s «;artments, and shortly thereafter the 
daring adventuress retired to rest, feeling compara- 
tively secure. 

The Dark Unknown rapidly crossed the lawn, 
scaled the high wall which separated it from the 
highway, and walked with quick steps to the village 
and to the ‘‘Hare and Hounds,” where he had a room. 
He collected his effects and packed them in a carpet- 
bag, after which he threw himself, dressed as he was, 
upon the bed for a few hours’ sleep. 

When the early morning train for London came 
screaming into the station the Dark Unknown, ticket 
in hand, was on the platform awaiting it. The train 
stopped. He was shown ioto an unoccupied second- 
class carriage, where, as he was whirled onward, his 
brain was actively engaged upon maturing a plan by 
which he hoped to gratify both his ambition and his 
desire for revenge. 

It is a week later. 

Once more we must take our readers to the lonely 
“ Haunted House” in the Lorain Wood. 

Old Adelaide is rocking herself to and fro lazily, 
her knitting and her hands lying idly in her lap. 
She starte and casts an anxious glance toward the 
doorway as a shadow falls upon the sanded floor. She 
sees with dismay a tall, dark man, dressed in a quaint, 
sombre costume, standing upon the threshold. 

It is the Dark Unknown. 

“ Madam, I have come a long way to see you. Can 
you not so much as offer me a seat?” 

He spoke in a loud voice, as though aware of her 
infirmity. 

At the sound of his voice old Adelaide gave a 
quick, eager glance inte his face, then turned away 
with a disappointed look. 

She arose and hobbled to a dilapidated chair, pre- 
senting it with a cold courtesy to the stranger. 

“ Now, madam, for business,” 

The old woman looked frightened, How had her 
retreat been discovered? Had this man come to 
collect rent of a poor, lone woman, who could barely 
live without that additional tax upon her slender in- 
come ? . 

The widow’s fears were quickly quieted by the 
stranger’s tossing into her apron a handful of gold 
and silver coin. 

“Madam, I come to you by the direction of three 
burly ruffians, who were present not long ago when 
a carriage was stopped and its inmates robbed in 
these woods—nearly in front of this house.” 

“T can tell you nothing about it. If you area de- 
tective you’re wasting words.” 

“ There was a young lady—a beautiful young lady 
—taken from that carriage. She might have been 
left here in charge of an oldish woman. Did you see 
them ?” 

“ Before I answer your question, tell me whether 
you belong to the police.’’ 

** No, madam.” 

‘* Because the girl was as innocent as I am, I know.” 
“ Innocent of what?” 

“ Of what was laid to her—murdering the duchess, 
with whom she was driving. I heard enough of their 
conversation to know that the duke said that it was 
she, though Mrs, Lyell thought I couldn't beara 
word. But the girl never didit. lam sure enough 
of that.” 

“So the woman gave you her name?” 

“ She did.” 

“ Did the young lady tell hers?” 

“Mrs. Lyell told me the girl was her daughter.” 
“And you believed it ?” 

“T had good reason. Iknew them both years ago.” 
‘* What was the girl’s Christian name?” 
“‘Griselda—Grissy we used to call her.” 

The man drew a coloured photograph from his 
pocket. , 

“Ts that a likeness of the young lady who was 
here with Mrs, Lyell?” 

“Tt looks like her in some things, and. in others it 
does not. The features are hers, but the artist has 
made her Jook too cold, too hard-hearted, too cruel— 
she does seem to have either of those characteristics.” 
“ Yet, madam, this is an excellent likeness of Gri- 
selda Lyell.” 

Mrs. Grafton made no reply, and the stranger 
asked: 

“Do you know whither Mrs. Lyell and the young 





Lady Valeria smiled faintly, then séizing the lamp 








To Scotland.” 

“ What part ?” 

“TI can’t tell — the place; but wherever it is 
Mrs. Lyell has relatives living there.” 

After fdrther questioning of the octogenarian the 
Dark Unknown arose to go, saying: 

“The young lady who came here with Mrs. Lyell 
is not her daughter. She is the innocent victim of a 
deep-laid plot to deprive her of her rights. I have 
taken upon myself the task of tracing her to her 
hiding-place and of restoring her to her family, 
whose greatest misfortune is that they do not know 
they have lost her; another, and one whom it shall 
be a part of my work to overthrow, is installed in her 
place. The information you have been good enough 
to give may lead to the recovery of the wronged one. 
If so, she will write to thank you for the kindness 
which, without knowing it, you did her. Will you 
send her your name?” 

“Tell her old Adelaide, of the ‘ Haunted House.’” 

“ Adelaide?” repeated her inquisitor, slowly. Then 
he muttered to himself: “It is she. I knew it must 
be she when first I stood in the doorway.” 

“ Yes, my name is Adelaide Grafton.” 

“You are the mother, then, of Leonard Grafton?” 

The widow looked up eagerly, 

“He is my son. Can you tell meif he is dead as I 
fear ?” 

The stranger’s eyes were fixed upon the floor. 

“No, madam, your son is alive and well.” 

“Where is he? Do you knowhim? Will you 
bring him to me?” 

“ He is a friend of mine. I am not permitted to 
tell you where he is; but I will bring him to you as 
soon as I have seen the woman whom I hate brought 
low in the dust.” 

“ My boy, who ought to be the prop in my old age, 
left me years ago; he has never visited me, never 
written to me, never inquired whether I was living 
or dead, yet L never think of hating him. When he 
comes to méI shall kiss him, if he will let me, and 
forgive him all.” 

These words fell softly upon the stranger’s ears. 
He gave one earnest glance at the wrinkled face of 
the old woman as she sat nursing her new joy—joy 
born of the knowledge that her son was alive and 
would come to see her—and left the house, walking 
down the road which led to Calais with quick, im- 
pulsive steps. 

“TI have a clue,” he murmured, exultantly, as 
he sped onward. “The real daughter of Lord Wal- 
singham is in Scotland, a prisoner—a willing one, 
perhaps—since she allowed herself to be considered 
the daughter of crafty Mrs. Lyell, but a prisoner she 
will not long be, unless my wits forsake me. I will 
liberate her, with peril perhaps to my own life. She 
will be grateful, the earl will be happy and generous, 
she shall be ousted from Silvermere, and I shall be- 
come the husband of the most beautiful heiress in 
all England.” 

He rubbed his gloved hands together complacently, 
and, walking on, was soon lost in the windings of the 
streets of Calais. 





CHAPTER XXIL 
My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred. 
Troilus and Cressida, 

THREE days after her attempt upon the life of 
Leonard Grafton Lady Valeria was out for a drive 
with Lord Walsingham. Further than what her 
midnight visitor had told her of the effect of tho poi- 
son she knewnothing. She had lived in hourly dread 
of exposure ever since the stranger’s last visit to her: 
The drug had not had the effect of paralysing her vic- 
tim as soon as its deadly action was felt, as she had 
expected it would, else he would not have been able 
to communicate to his friend the cause of his ap- 
proaching death, and Lady Valeria’s apprehension 
arose from the fear that the dying man, notwithstand- 
ing the assertion of the stranger to the contrary, had 
informed others of her crime. 
But this morning as she drove along, with the earl 
by her side, and one after another of the quiet country 
people whom they met gave her respectful, almost 
worshipful glances, she took heart, drove the look of 
anxiety from her face, and smiled up at the sober earl 
with what he told her was “one of the long-ago 
smiles come back to remind him that she was still 
his very own.” 
They were driving through the principal street of 
the little village. Picturesque cottages were ranged 
in even rows upon either side, while in front of them 
all grew giant elms, whose over-reaching branches 
were interlaced in an almost unbroken canopy. 
Suddenly the line of trees ceased, andatwo-storeyed 
wooden building, whose brown sides were burning in 
the hot sun, glared upon their sight, A huge sign, 
upon which was painted a kennel with the words 
‘* Hare and Hounds,” swung creaking before the door. 
Aa the carriage rolled slowly along, a funeral pro- 





lady went from here?” 


cession, composed chiefly of women and old men, 
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filed from the open door of the hostelry. As the 
coffin, borne by four sturdy men, ‘passed out and 
down the road towards the churehyard, Lady 
Valeria’s hands came together with a convulsive 
clasp. She cowered back in her seat and trembled 
violently. The earl, intent on watehing tlie proces- 
sion, paid no heed to his daughter’s manner. She 
leaned forward as the coffin was carried into the yard 
to hide ler face from the earl. 

‘* Whose faneral is it, papa ?” 

“That of 9 stranger who died at the inn on Tues- 
day night.” 

Siesank back again, a deathly pallor creeping into 
her face. 

“ | knew it,” she murmured to herself. “ I was 
sure it was his coffin! It cannot be that Lam sus- 
pected. The Dark Unknown will surely keep the 
secret, I have no cause to fear!” 

She had loved Leonard Grafton.as much as such 
as she are capable of loving. Had Randal Gabron 
never whispered in her ear a tale to rouse her ambi- 
tion, she might, prabably would, have married ‘him. 
As it was, he had crossed her path, and in her wieked 
heart she did not regret the act which had removed 
him out of ber way for ever. 

“ Did the stranger die suddenly ?” she asked, with 
a Luskiness in her voice. 

Strive as she would she could not appear quite 
caim, 

“I believe ¢o,” was the reply, though it was evi- 
dent the mind of the earl was ocoupied with other 
thoughts. 

He might have told her that the deceased was a 
wowad, that, though s stranger, she had been for a 
number of days a half-invalid at the inn, that, though 
in the end her death was sudden, there was no! 
suspicious or mysterious in its nature. 

Their drive over, the earl and Lady Valeria as- 
cended the maxble steps of the mansion with very 
opposite feelings, The latter was jubilant, almost 
gay in ker sense of security. Lord Walsingham, on 
the contrary, was gloomy and absent-minded. 
Though possessed of a powerful mind he was, as the 
reader is aware, extremely superstitious. Not only 
did the very air of Silvermere seem to him peopled 
with invisible forms, but he had brought from Scot- 
land the memory of a face, whether of the living or 
the dead he could hardly tell, which haunted all his 
waking moments. He had seen the face but a mo- 
ment. It was a young, handsome, manly face, such 
a one as Rupert, Marquis of Haldimand, might bave 
possessed had he lived, and looked, despite the mous- 
tached lip, as his wife’s stepson had done on that 

.morning when he went out to play round the old 
tower and returned no more, 

Lady Valeria at once laid aside the tone and man- 
ner of doubt which had at times characterised her 
words and actions since she had come to Silvermere, 
and plenged into all the festivities and gaieties of 
the place and season. She received visits from the 
young people of neighbouring families, and returned 
them in due time, 

She played at croquet; she rode, she danced, and, 
moreover, she flirted most desperately with a young 
nobleman whose revenues only exceeded his stupidity. 
Randal Gabron came up from London from time to 
time, as the weeks flew by, to witness her reckless 
doings, to become desgpexately jealous and sullen, to 
be snubbed upmergifully whenever he met her alone 
and presumed to address her asa lover. The 
schemer’s sucoess at hoodwinking and plotting had 
made her bold, else she would not thus have dared 
defy Randal Gabron. He set bis teeth firmly toge- 
ther after each rebuff, yowed she should keep her 
faith with him, aud gain the proud earl’s consent to 
it, too, or rue the day she left the dingy London 
lodging-house to become a grand lady, 

Still Randal did his best to keep Lady Valeria in 
the position which he knew she was well calculated 
to grace. 

He sat the whole of one night over his writing- 
desk, writing and rewriting over several sheets. of 
paper until satisfied with the regult of his labour. 
This was nothing more or less than the paragraph 
which caused such anguish to the lovely exile who 
read it in the little summer-house at Sunset Cottage. 
He had put it in type, and, getting a sheet of the 
Times whioh was printed op one side, out out a 
column, and printed the article on the blaninside. 

Then he had carried. the paper to Silvermere, and 
given it in glum silence to Lady Valeria, to be en- 
closed in the next letter to Edinburgh. And she had 
said, almost as Mrs. Lyell did afterwards. when she, 
too, came to see and understand the paragraph : 

*“Rendal, you are the cleverest man Iknow. You 
deserve that 1 should marry you. But you see our 
stations are so far apart.” 


After that Randel wag always sullen and glower- |. 


tng. He scarcely spoke to her or noticed her in any 
way, when by any chance he met her upon thelawn, 
or when she was out riding. But if he supposed he 





could teus.awe her inte submission he was mistaken. 1 


She grew bolder, more defiant, and flixted more des- 
perately still with the silly Lord Olney. 

Mrs. Gabron never ceased cramming her son’s ears 
with advice whieh she knew be ought to follow to 
induce Lady Veleria to marry him, but nots bit of 
which he heeded. He ian te take his own time and. 
way, he said, toaccom purpose. 

One day when the earl was in the act of assisting 
Lady Valeria to the back.of Selim, he said: 

“You have not been to see your former protégé 

et. The mother told me yesterday the little fellow 
eels burt.” 

% L will go and see him now,papa, instead of riding 
to Sunrise Point, as I intended. I had almost for- 

ten the boy: 

eho ‘amiled, and rode gracefully away, with the 
heart-sore countess gazing down upon her from the 
oriel window of her boudoir, and the old groom fol- 
lowing briskly down the broad avenue to the lodge 

ate. . 
. It was little Bertram. Reese, the crippled child of 
one of the tenants, to whom Lady Valeria bad for- 
gotten to go. She knew where to. find him, and a 
little sketch found in a portfolio in her desk told Ler 
how the crippled boy looked. But she did not know 
how well the little fellow had loved the eari’s beau- 
tiful daughter—how kind and indulgent she had been 
to him when others were rude and unfeeling--how 
she had visited him, and led him to hope that one 
day he would be well and strong again. 

She had carried him beautiful toys to play with, 
and books to read, with wonderful pietures to look at, 
and had promised to bring a present when she came 
from Italy. 

The longing to see this gift, and the grief he felt 
because the “beautiful lady,” as he always called the 
earl’s daughter, did not come to see him, though he 
knew she had been at home for weeks, was what 
troubled little Bertram now. 

To reach the cottage occupied by John Reese, the 
father of the crippled lad, several others ef the te- 
nantry must be passed. 

As Lady Valeria was slowly passing one of these 
—the one devoted to the gardener’s use—a boy, 
bareheaded and barefooted, came rushing out of the 
cottage and towards her. He was tossing his hands 
in the air and shouting in the wildest excitement. 

She could distinctly hear the gardener’s wife call- 
ing him to come back, 

“ Come awa’, child! come awa’. Yo'll be frighten- 
ing my lady’s horse.” 

The boy turned and shouted something back which 
ie Valeria did pet hear. 

“Nay, nay, child. Ye’re making a grand mistake. 
It’s my lady, the lord’s daughter.” 

The woman made a frantic gesture. 

“ Dear, dear! what will my lady think ?” 

The boy had reached Lady Valeria’s horse and had 
seized the bridle, and was dancing round wildly. 
The lady's whip was upraised, aud terror sad anger 
contorted her beautiful face, 

The boy cried in glee: 

“Oh, my! Miss Griselda, ain’t I glad you didn’t 
go with Lady Walsh as you started to! Where be 
you staying now? Golly! you must git tip-top wages 
though, How nice you be dressed. D'’ye s’pose they 
want a boy where you be, and ‘ll take me? It must 
be fun, now, to ride. sich a horse as that! Take me 
up behind you, and let me try him on the-run.” 

The gardener’s wife had come out, and, with a dis- 
mayed face, stood beckoning to the boy, who, how- 
ever, did not see her, so occupied was he in scanning 
the Ss horse and his angered rider. 

This boy was Toby Goodhue. 

By this time the groom had reached the spot. The 
whip in Lady Valeria’s hand did not descend. Some- 
thing in the boy’s honest, pleased eyes held her arm 
uplifted. 

But she was in peril! This boy would work her 
overthrow. Turning loftily to the woman, she de- 
manded : 

‘* What does this mean, Mrs. Anderson? Will-you 
take your boy away before I command Coton to giye 
him the chastisement he deserves?” 

Mrs. Anderson made a deep courtesy, colouring 
confusedly. 

“ Come awa’, Toby, come awa’.” 

The boy gazed from one to the other of the two 
women in wonder. He noted the imperious bearin 
of the one on horseback, and the servility displayed 
by the other; still he clung to the bridle, 

“Coton!” Lady Valeria’s voice was sharp and 
keen, she saw whatimpression the boy was receiving 
and meant to improve upon it. “Coton, seize this 
daring boy, and take him to the house. Papa will 
teach him what he will not:soon forget.” - . 

“No, no, I made amistake, I suppose. But you're 
jest like her, you is. Can’t be her though, of course, 
and I might have knowed it. Solet me go. I don’t 
want to see your dad. And I won't neither, so there.” 





The boy let go the bridle, and darted from under 
©oton’s broad hand, which was almost upon his 
shoulder, and. dashed away at a brisk pace to the 


house, ‘ 

Mrs. Anderson tarried a moment to offer apologies 
for her nephew’s: conduct. ‘ 

“He was jest up. from London,” ehe said, “and 
London boys were always. , But she’d teach 
Toby better) manners. My Indy wouldn't be dis- 
turbed again.” 

This. little episode put Lady Valeria fn a bad 
humour. She rode on to see the crippled boy with 
an unpleasant scow! upog her face, 

The boy’s mother came to the door in answer to 
her low rap. She bowed aud courtesied, and 
said: 

“Bertram ‘il be 
dropped off to slee 


glad to'see you; my lady. Ho's 

now, but I'll wheel him out. 
‘Take @ seat, my lady. Let me brush off the chair, 
there.” 


The woman bustied about and drew from acurtained 
recess a low waggon or cart, upon whieh a little bed 
was arranged, and on the bed was ying a boy, pale 
from want of exercise yet almost beautifulin bis ether- 
eal loveliness. He opened his deep violet eyes slowly, 
as though loth to leave his dreams to come back to 
pain and loneliness. 

* Shall I prop you up a, bit?” asked the mother ; 
“ my lady has come to see you.” | 

“Has she? Ob, mother.” vive 

The violet eyes were wistful now and opened to 
their widest extent, then, casting a rueful glance at his 
patched garments; he asked: 

“Can’t Lhave on my Sunday frock before shecomes 
in ? She used to like to see me smart when you would 
take me out under the tree by the road, so that she 
could see how I got along.” 

“ The frock will do well enough, child; you're 
not a squize’s son. My lady is here now. See,” 

As Mrs. Reese spoke she wheeled the carriage so 
that Lady Valeria was direotly in front of it. The 
boy raised his eyes in glad surprise. to the beautiful 
face, but they met a0 warm answering glance. 

Instinctively he felt that Lady Valeria: was no 
monde —_ she 7 se ny to re who loved, 
pette sympa with his suffering. 

She looked at him coldly, and cast a halcontempt 
uous glance at his useless limbs. The words which 
were upon his lips when he was first turned to see 
her.died there,’ He could not speak to this cold, 
proud woman, who looked at him as the Lady Valeria 
he had so.reverenced and loved had never done, 

She saw the disadvantage she was at and endea- 
voured to make amends. She sat down by the little 
waggon and twined the boy’s flaxen hair on her 
jewelled fingers, She called him pretty names, and 
asked him if his father should not. some day bring 
him up to the great house to see the ponies, and the 
birds, and the aquarium. He answered her direct 
questions with simple monosyllables, and a troubled 
expression flitted now and then over his wan face, 
Lady Valeria grew impatieiit and aroge to go, gather- 
ing up her long habit lest it should come in contact 
with the bare floor. This sitting like a sister of cha- 
rity by the side of a puny cripple, in a low, heated, 
noxious room, was me to her. 

The boy followed her with his great, curious: eyes 
till she was outside and beyond his vision. Mrs. 
Reese followed the visitor out, 

* Don’t mind, my lady, because Bertram uses yoy 
80.” 

Lady Valeria turned impatiently. 
: PL ails the child to-day? Heused to like me, 

t n "ad 

* Certainly he did, my lady, and does yet, I'll war- 
rant, though he’s rather disappointed, I think,” 

“ Disappointed at what ?” said Lady Valeria, twitl- 
ing her jewelled riding-whip nervously. ' 

“It’s nothing to speak of, my lady, and it’s for- 
ward in me to mention it. But you mind, my lady, 
as yi ark you promised him from Switzer- 
land ?’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember the ark now. How could I 
have forgotten to send it? Tell Bertram he shall 
have the present, and that next time I come to gee 
him I hope. he will be more pleased with me.” 

With a merry laugh, which jarred strangely upon 
the boy’s ears, she, stepped lightly on the groom's 
hand, ae upon the bel oye noble steed, aud 
went galloping away ata pace. 

Lady Vulenis had ents expert horsewoman. 
Toby Goodhue was leaning over the low fence in 
front of the gardener’s cottage. He wetched the 
beautiful creature as she was carried swiftly past, her 
eyes aglow, her cheeks on fire and his own eyes, big 
wink Dea had in them & soude of doubt, bus 

e e no attempt to speak to her. : 
eyelog him ily, gave a jerk of his 


The groom, angril 
whip in the aibcction of the fence, as if to inspire 
the youngster with proper awe of himself and his ra- 
diant mistress. 
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Lady Valeria was once more thrown into a state of 
dejection.. Danger again menaced her. ; She ground 
her teeth in rage as, her ride over, she mounted the 
broad staircase to her boudoir. She planted her 
dainty feet firmly as she walked along the stately 
corridor, and vowed in a hissing whisper that no- 
thing short of death should have power to tear her 
from Silvermere. 

‘That urchin, Toby,” muttered she, “must be 
hoodwinked. Oh! if only I had him here this mo- 


ment I could strangle-him with Me i 


would om a - bw? ia ‘ 
The following t rained slow ‘Grizzlingly 

when Lady Valeria’e maid entered fer dressing-room 

in the morning, and put back the curtaing ‘to enable 

ber to look out. It rained thus the greater part of 

the day, but just before sundown the clouds rolled 

away, and the sun’s rays fell slantingly for a brief 

the wet earth. : 


mind 
and butterflies will bear mes 

The earl smiled, saying : 

“That little speech is the most natural—sounds 
‘he most like yourself of anything I have heard yon 
say since I brought you home.” 

Lady Valeria became slightly embarrassed. 

“ Why so, papa?” 

“You have seemed. go worldly, so unlike my own 
saresfree pet, But there—now run aleng to your 
virds and butterflies.” i 

She was gladenongh.to go. She walked about on 
the Jawan for some. time, and finally entered the 
shrabbery for a more.extended atrell, When at length 
she resolved upon returning to the house, the sun 
as gone down, It was quite light on the lawn, 
aowever, and she was taking her way leisurely along 
when, whoshould bound out of a clump of flowering 
shrubs but. Toby Goodhue. 

Lady Valeria gave a quick start, but recovering 
‘herself, she asked, sharply: 

“ Boy, why are you here?” 

_ “I came with my uncle, the gardener,” he returned, 
boldly, rather defiantly. “I’ve been following you 
and watching you ever so long, and you can't Iool 
we @ bit—I know who you be.” 

She seized the boy by the arm, holding him 
Grmly, despite his struggles to free himself from her 


say saying : 
“Dll teach you a lesson, Master Impudence !’’ 
“You're Griselda Lyell—you know you be, and 
you needu’t go to deny it, I knew you was Griselda 
when I first saw you, bat because you cowed me out 
of it then you can’t now. But I won’t tell anybody 
who you be if you don’t want me to, only you must 
Jet me come to the big house to live, and let me ride 
that beauty of a horse just. when I want to.” 
Toby said no more, for just then Lord Walsingham, 
‘followed by the gardener, broke in upon the scene. 
(To be continued.) 








Tux Court of Common Pleas has decided that no 
part of the ium paid on an apprenticeship can 

: from the executors of a master who 
dies before the term of the indenture has been ful- 
filed. The judges said that apprenticeship was a 
contract for personal service, to which the death of 
either party put an end. 

Taz Revenve.—The returns from’ A 1 to 
January 21 show a deficit of over 6,000,000. This 
is an exceptional state of things, and is attributable 
not so nach to the falling off of the revenue as to 
the largely ioreased expenditure for warlike pur- 
poses. The income-tax is collected during the pre- 
sent quarter, and, judging from the way in which 
the screw is being applied, according to corres- 
pondenee in the newspapers, the tax wiil more than 
cover the deficit. 

A Wonpzrron Inescr.—Probably the most 
carious ant in the world is the parasol ant of the 
West Indies, if the accounts which we receive of 
its habits are correct. Dr. Forbes Winslow, in his 


vot 
| seticle.of food for all classes. Among 
y aad dail. ; 





work on Light, referring to Mrs. Somerville as his 

iain says that these ants walk in long proces- 

sion, eacl ee cut leaf over its ana 
in sun, they deposit these es 

ten or twelve feet , 

other mer than to form a “ 

species of white snake, which 

them-on di 


» « « @HEBSE: 


Cuxzse is made in, all countrisgy 


making. 
i 
itthere- | farmers, 


yy by those whose means 
enable them to supply the wante.of their households 
with no more trouble than their purchase entails. 

For the production of good cheese we must be pro- 
vided with good pasture-land and cows of a good 
stock, and in good condition, which a good husband- 
man’s care and experience will furnish ; then a dai 
woman or man, expert in the management of mil 
and the art of cheese-making. Very good cheese is 
made from the milk of sheep, goats, and reindeer. 
That made from sheep is more easily digested than 
that made from cows, and the cheese from goat’s milk 
is lighter then either. The Laplanders find the cheese 
from the milk of reindeer not only an ‘article of food, 
but it has medicinal properties also. It is useful in 
restoring health, and circulation to limbs frozen, or to 
parts benumbed with cold. They make an iron red- 
hot, which,.by being thrust into a cheese, causes the 
surrounding parts to melt and run away into a 
substance the consistency of cream; with this they 
anoint the frozen part, which soon reaniuiates or 
heals, Its properties in soothing coughs and com- 
plaints aridlos from cold are invaluable. It is pre- 

ed thus :—A large quantity of the cheese is boiled 
in fresh reindeer’s milk, and drunk freely throughout 
theday. .This beverage, with a smaller proportion of 
cheese, is algo druok for a few days together as an 
antidote against the bad effects of their impure 
water. 

Here is astriking proof of the care of Providence for 
the comfort and preservation of its creatures by pro- 
viding for every soil and climate the animal and 
vegetable productions best adapted for their health 
and service. In England a very savoury medicated 
cheese ia made by mixing with the curd, before it is 
pressed, éither the juices or leaves of herbs, such as 
sage, mint, balm, etc. 

The quality of cheese depends upon the quality of 
the milk, that made from skimmed milk being much 
poorer than those made from the unskimmed. Cream 
cheeses are rich, unctuous, and sour in flavour. They 
soon perish. The best are made in Linoolnshire, b 
adding the cream of one meal’s milk to milk fres 
from the cow. The curd is gently pressed two or 
three times, turned for a few days, and eaten quite 
new with selad, radishes, or simply with salt. it is 
strange that the cheese made from the skimmed milk 
and usually given to pigs is lighter of digestion than 
the best, although of a much harder texture. 

The Gloucester and Chester cheeses are highly 
esteemed in England, The double Gloucester is made 
from new milk, which, if brought in warm from the 
cow, is easily turned with the rennet; but if the 
morning’s or night's milk be added, it will take 
longer, and sometimes requires to be heated over 
the fire. When the milk ig turned the curd should 
be carefully strained from the wh A cheese-cloth 
or strainer should be laid at the bottom of the vat, 
large enough to cover the curd when the vat is filled. 
The curd must then be carefully broken by the 
hands and put by degrees into the vat in little pieces, 


well filled above the brim to allow for pressure, 
which will displace the whey and will otherwise 
deteriorate from the value of the cheese by allowing 
it to shrink below the brim. Then it must be pressed 
for two hours, when it should be turned, and a clean 
cloth laid under it and turned back again. Then 
it must. be pressed for six or eight hours, turned and 
salted on each side, and pressed for fourteen hours 
more, when the edgee should be pared, if necessary, 


| end the cheese puton a dry board and turned every 


0 cheese looks: yellow without arnatto being 
mixed with the milk before turning. It adds to the 
beauty of its appearance, but nothing to its goodness ; 
therefore, as it is ectly innocent in its nature, it 
is advisable to use it, as high-coloured cheese is most 
preferred, In Cheshire the excellence of the cheese 
is owingto ite great age, the richness of the land, 
and the vast number of cows the farmers keep, so 
that they are énabled to make a cheese one hundred 
pounds in weight with one meal of milk. ‘They salt 
the curd before pressing, which may make some dif- 
ference. © cheeses ere kept ina damp place, bal 
carefully turned every: 

Cheddar is deemed # commodity . 
ection-to rich pasturage; the same 
ony ite matiufacture as in Somerset- 


1 sounties,, But of all 
English cheeses isthe,chief, and caten 
. at the tables of the rich, om accognt of the 


price it commands; it is considered a gift well 


‘the | worthy of acceptance from one friend to another in 


the winter season. The Stiltom cheeses vary in 
weight, and must be kept along timeto mellow. The 
cheeses is mot confined to the Stilton 
are made #@ frequently by farmers in 
sold at the same high price, and given 
ename. The s r richness of the Stilton 
Cheeses is owing to the fact that cheeses are made 
every the cream f the last evening's milk 
being added'to the.fresh morning's meal ; this, in ad- 
dition to their age, issupposed to be the reason they 
so far exesl.other cheeses that they have been styled 
the Parmesan of England, Although Stilton cheese 
is made in Northampton, Rutland, Huntingdon and 
Cambridge, it was originally manufactured in Stil- 
ton. The engraving on the following page illustrates 
the room where the first Stilton cheese was cut, 
from which circumstance this celebrated cheese de- 
rives its name. 

The Parmesan cheese of Italy and the Gruydre ot 
Switzerland are equally renowned for their peculiar 
qualities and flavour. Of the Gammel cheese made 
in Norway, and the superstition of the lower orders 
of the people in that country with regard to it, we 
will speak hereafter, when we have treated of the 
nature and preparation of rennet, and the mature and 
qualities of milk—subjects inseparable from the manu- 
facture of cheese. 

We are fully persuaded that if greater care were 
used in the preparation of rennet, or runnet, so 
many unsound and unsaleable cheeses would not be 
‘made. Many farmers noted for their care in cheese- 
making and cleanliness in the dairy take no pains 
with the rennet, which, from its nature, dictates that 
some preparation is necessary to render its employ- 
ment successful. It consists of the inner membrane 
of a calf’s stomach, which contains the rennet, or 
concreted milk, and is to be found im all sucking 
quadrupeds. The least troublesome way of preserv- 
ing it is to clean it well, salt it, then bang it up in 
brown paper to dry thoroughly. When required for 
use the salt must be washed off, then the maw should 
be soaked in water during the night, and in the 
morning the infusion should be poured into the milk 
to curdle it. 

The following is another method of preparing the 
maw, or rennet-bag, and will be found superior, 

h mvre elaborate, Take two quarts of clean 
soft water, mixed with salt, sweet-briar, rose leaves 
and flowers, cinnamon, mace, cloves, and every spice 
of aromatic perfume; boil these gently till a pint is 
wasted, take care it is not smoked, then strain it, and 
when lukewarm pour iton the maw; afterwards a 
lemon sliced into itis an improvement. The rennet 
bag should lie in this liquor two days, then it must 
be strained again, into a bottle, well corked, 
in which the maw will keep good a twelvemonth, 
and smell of a sweet perfume. A very small piece of 
it will turn the milk, and give the cheese a pleasant 
flavour. The same piece used for the milk, if salted 
and dried by the fire for a fortnight, may be used 
again with success. Rennet in medicine is useful in 
surfeits of food and indigestion, from its acrimony 
and resolvent power. 

Milk is the connecting link and intermediate sub 
stance between the animal and vegetable. More milk 
is obtained from vegetable food than from animal, yet 
it is not purely vegetable in its nature, as it possesses 
coagulable parts which seem to be animal, like the 


‘the sam 





coagulable lymph of the blood, It is composed of aa 
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[THE ROOM IN WHICH THE FIRST STILTON CHEESE WAS CUT. ] 


oil extracted from the vegetables eaten, the coagu- 
Jable part, and water which contains a saline, saccha- 
rine substance. These can be partially divided into 
cheese, butter, and whey, though each of these is 
amalgamated with portions of the others. 

Milk when beheld through a microscope presents 
the appearance of globules floating in a transparent 
fluid. It takes the same degree of heat'to boil as 
water ; boiling prevents it turning sour so soon as 
when raw. New milk is glutinous and is used as an 
adhesive agent to broken china, but is not eo strong 
@ cement as cheeso when properly prepared. The 
milk of sheep and goats is best when these 
animals browse on the mountains or hills; cows 
yield best when kept in the moist valley, feeding on 
Juicy, luxuriant herbage. 

In Tartary milk is preserved by frost, by which 
means great quantities of the sugar of milk are ob- 
tained. Raw milk produces more saccharine matter 
than boiled. When fresh from the cow the milk 
must be allowed gradually to grow cold ; if subjected 
to frost before it cools, all the cheesy, fatty matters of 
the milk are sent to the centre, the remainder being 


little better than water. The milk must be allowed | 


to freeze in iron kettles. When congealed into a 
solid mass it must be put over a slow fire till the block 
is loosened sufficiently from the edges to be removed 
from the vessel, then kept constantly exposed to se- 
vere cold; it can thus be preserved during the win- 
ter. The ice-cakes then become encrusted with a 
white powder, which is saccharine substance or sugar 
of milk. This can be scraped off in large quantities 
every week, will keep a long time, and is used among 
the Tartars to sweeten their food. Intensely rarified 
air increases the evaporation of the ice-cakes. 

Milk is useful in the wine trade; its value in ex- 
tracting colour from wine is known to wine coopers, 
who use it to discharge colour from wives when 
given by thecask, or when they baye acquired colour 
from too-hasty boiling before fermentation, and gives 
that pure, limpid appearance similar to water, which 
waterlike colour in wines and brandies is much ap- 
proved abroad. If a few quarts of skimmed milk are 
put into a hogshead of red wine, they will soon dis- 
charge nearly allthe colour. It is also efficacious in 
fining down arrack and spirits. 

Goats’ milk has less saccharine matter than don- 
keys’; it yields a thick cream, can be preserved longer 
than that of other animals, and makes palatable 
cheeses. Good firm butter is made from it, which does 
not easily turn rancid, Sheep’s milk is most like 
cows’, and throws up cream quickly; it yields a good 
proportion of butter, but soon turns raucid, and is 
never firm. 





From Miss Martineau’s story of the “ Feateon the 

Fiord,” some instruction can be gathered of the 
habits and customs of Norway, as well as the super- 
stitions of the uneducated classes. The portion we 
have selected will tell how a fine Gammel cheese was 
sacrificed to the mountain demon, and the conversa- 
tion is sustained by Frolich, the daughter of a Nor- 
wegian farmer, ahd two maidens, who assist in the 
cnet and other household duties, The time is mid- 
night. 
“This was the day the first cheese of the season 
was found to be perfect and complete, Frolich, 
Stiorna, and Erica examined it carefully, and pro- 
nounced it a,well-pressed, excellent Gammel cheese, 
such as they should not be ashamed to set before the 
bishop, and, therefore, one which ought to satisfy 
the demon. It now only remained to carry it to its 
destination—to the ridge where the first cheese of 
the season was always laid for the demon, and where, 
it appeared, he regularly came for his offering, as no 
vestige of the gift was ever found the next morning 
—only the round place in the grass where ‘it had 
lain, and the marks of some feet which had trodden 
the herbage. “ 

“* Help me up with it upon my head, Stiorna,” said 
Erica, “If Frolich looks at it any longer, she will 
grudge such a cheese going where it ought. Is not 
that the thought that is in your mind at this moment, 
Frolich dear?’ 

“*No, I do not grudge it,’ replied Frolich. ‘My 
mother says it is right freely to give whatever the 
feelings of those who help us require.’ 

“* And you do thus freely give—my mistress aud 
all who belong to her—without a sign of grudging ?’ 
declared Erica. ‘ But would you not be better pleased 
if the gift required were a bunch of inoss-flowers, or 
a basket of cloud-berries ?’ 

*** Perhaps so—yet, no; I think not. Our good 
cheeses are not wasted. ‘They do not lie and rot in 
the sun, or the mists. Somebody has the benefit of 
them, whether it be the demon or not,’ 

“* Who else should it be?’ asked Stiorna, © ‘There 
is not a man, woman, or chi!d in the country who 
would touch a cheese laid out for the mountain demon.’ 

“* Perhaps not. I never watched to see what a 
pens when the Gammol cheese is left alone. I only 
say I do not grudge our cli¢ese, as somebody has’ it. 
I will carry it myself. in’ token of good-will; if you 
will let me, Erica. Here—shift it upon’ my head.’ 

“ Erica would not hear of this, and began to walk 
away with her load, begging Stiorria ‘to watch the 
cattle—not once to take her eye off thenr—till she 


| should return to assume her Watch forthe niglit 


hours: 





“ *T know why = will not let me carry the cheese,” 
said Frolich, smiling. ‘ You are thinking ‘of Oddo, 
with the cake and ale. Nobody but you must de- 
posit offerings henceforward. You are afraid 
should eat up that cheese—almost as heavy as my- 
self. You think there would not bes paring left for 
the demon by the time I reached the ridge: 

“*Not so,’ replied Erica. ‘I think that he to 
whom this cheese is destined had rather bé served by 
one who does not laugh at him. And itis a safer 
plan for you, Frolich,’ and off went Erica with her 
cheese. 

“The ridge on which she latd it’ would have 
tempted her at any other time to sit down. It was 


‘green and soft with mosses, and offered as comfort- 


able a couch to one tired with the labours of the 
day as any found to be at the farm. But to-night it was 
to be haunted, so Erica merely stayed to do her duty. 
She selected the softest tuft of moss on which to 
lay the cheese, ‘put her offering reverently down, 
then diligently gathered the brightest blossoms from 
the herbage around and strewed them on the cheese. 
She then walked rapidly homewards, without once 
looking behind her. If stie had had the curiosity 
and courage to watch for little while, she would 
have seen her offering carried off “ an’ odd little 
figure, with nothing very terrible in its appearance, 
namely, @ womau about four feet high, with a flat 
face, and eyes wide apart, wearing a reindeer gar- 
ment like a waggoner’s frock, a red comforter about 
her neck, a red cloth capon her head, a blue worsted 
sash, and leather boots up to her knees; in short, 
such a Lapland girl as Erica would have given a 
rye-cake to as charity, but would not have thought 
of asking to sit down even in her master’s kitchen, 
for the Norwegian servants are very high and saucy 
towards the Lapps who wander to their doors. It is 
not surprising that the Lapps who pitch their tents 
on the mountain should like having a fine Gammel 
cheese for the trouble of picking it up, and the 
company whose tents Erica had sed on her 
way, kept a good look-out upon all the dairy people 
round, and carried off eyery cheese meant for the 
demon, While Erica was gathering and strewipg 
blossoms this girl was hidden near, and, trusting to 
Erica's not looking behind her, the rogue swept off 
the blossoms and threw them at her before she had 
gone ten yards, trundled the cheese down the other 
side of the ridge, made a circuit, and was at the 
tents with her prize before supper-time. What would 
Erica ‘have, thought if she had beheld this fruit of so 
many milkings and skimmings;'so‘ much boiling and 
pressing, devoured by greedy:Lapps in their. dirty 
tent?” Hud - s at - BhAJ 
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AMY ROBSART. 


By Bracesripar Hemyna. 
Author of “Heart's Content,” “ Evander,” §c., $c 


CHAPTER Xl. 
Her pure and eloquent blcod 
Socks in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one would almost say her body thought. 

TRESILLIAN’S reflections led him to the conclusion 
that Sir Richard. Varney had artfully taken some 
devious bye-roads to reach Cummor, so that if the 
Earl of Leicester should weakly change the decision 
he had come to in a moment of ungovernable wrath 
and frenzy, he might still be able to avoid pursuit, 
and put in execution those fell designs with which 
his evil brain was ever teeming. 

Turning to Barfoot, Tresillian exclaimed : 

“Our best course will be to hurry on towards 
Cumnor and await Sir Richard Varney’s coming. If 
we can intercept him and his party on the road 
a be as well as if we overtook him, and perhaps 

etter.’ 

“As you please, sir,” returned Barfoot. ‘Now 
that we have embarked upon this perilous enterprise 
we must carry it to a conclusion, and the sooner the 
better.” 

_ “Tut, man! Are yous coward 2” said Tresillian, 
iu & tone of profound contempt. 

_“T care. little, sir, for sword play, being an in- 
different hand at using my hanger,” Barfoot said. 
‘You may call me coward if you like, and I don’t 
know that the term is misapplied. I am not urged 
on by the spur of a former.love, and see nothing be- 
fore me but hard knocks and little glory.” 

“You are insolent and presumptuous,” exclaimed 
his master ; “but L have no time to find fault with 
you. Rest assured if you serve me faithfully in this 
crisis you shall have a right noble guerdon, and I 
will provide you with maintenance in your old age. 
My father has a cottage at. the entrance of his park, 
and you shail be the gate-keeper, living rent free.” 

“ That. will suit me well, sit, and Lam with you 
hand and glove,” Barfoot rejoined, gleefully, “TI 
could be well content to allow my threescore years 
and ten to rust out in the rustic retirement you fore- 
shadow—that is, if we escape the cold steel and bul- 
lets of this Varney and his man, who is very fire- 
eater,” he added. 

“ They will scarcely dave show fight. when I ex- 
hibit the sign-manaal.of the Earl of Leicester, with 
which Lam provided.” 
uri know not,” observed Barfoot, dubiously. 

Master Whistler bears. me no good will, and cares 
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no more for making a hole in a man's body, to let 
the daylight in withal, than he dves for eating his 
dinner or drinking a cup of claret.” 

“Come, a truce to such rubbish! Iam not afraid 
of a score of such knaves. There is more bombast 
in them than actual fighting. Let us press on,” an- 
swered Tresillian. 

Accordingly they plied their horses with whip and 
spur, and were soon careering along the silent and 
dusty highway once more. 

In fact, Tresillian was very anxious respecting the 
safety of Amy, in spite of the confident air he as- 
sumed, which he did more to reassure his trembling 
follower than for anything else, 

They travelled all night, and pulled up their horses, 
jaded and tired, at the door of a wayside hostelry. 
Both man and beast stood in need of refreshment. 
While Tresillian and. Barfoot partook of a hasty 
meal, the ostler rubbed down the horses, gave them 
a feed of corn, and washed their mouths out with 
water, 

“Go, see if you can gain any information respect- 
ing those of whom we are in search,” said Tresillian 
to Barfoot, who immediately sallied forth into the 
yard, and by dint of questioning the grooms heard 
that a short time previously two horsemen, escorting 
a lady in a litter, stopped at the inn, but did not dis- 
mount. They appeared to be in a great hurry, and 
the lady was more dead than alive with apparent 
fatigue, andit was with difficulty that her attendants 
could persuade her to take some stimulants to keep 
up her strength, 

Joyfully Barfoot returned, and exclaimed : 

“ We are on the track, master. A party answering 
the description of those we want passed by. here not 
long ago.” 

“To horse at once!” cried Tresillian, whose. ex- 
citement grew and courage rose with the prospect of 
danger. 

They were quickly in the saddle again, and canter- 
ing over the hard roads in the clear light and the 
fresh, bracing air of the early morning, leaving the 
drowsy ostler gazing curiously after their rapidly re- 
treating figures. 

The night had been hot and sultry, and though 
the air was cooler there seemed every prospect of a 
storm. ‘The clouds rolled heavily, overlead, and 
scudded near the earth. As they procéeded the wind 
dropped, anda calm so profound efisued that nota 
leaf on the many trees stirred, As the sun acquired 
power the heat again became intense, and distant 
rumblings in the sky spoke of thunder in the far-off 
horizon. Soon large drops Of rain ,began to fall, 
plashing heavily upon thy parched and dried ground, 








and rendering the overcharged atmosphere cooler 
and more agreeable. 

“There is a storm brewing, sir, aud we shall be 
drenched to the skin an we find not shelter,” observed 
Barfoot. 

“We have no time to lose,’ answered Tresillian, 
whose heart was in the work before them. “ What 
matter if we caunot keep our doublets dry? Presa 


n,” 

With a sigh Barfoot resigned himself to his fate. 
He was correct in his anticipations. In less than 
ten minutes the storm broke with tremendous 
violence. The clouds, careering in mid-air, met 
with an alarming concussion. The claps followed 
one another at frequent intervals, It seemed as if 
huge parks of artillery were discharged each minute. 
The lightning was forked, vivid, and continuous, 
almost blinding the horses, and making them rear 
dangerously. 

Turping a corner of the road, they beheld a small 
party who, despite the danger they by their act pro- 
voked from the lightning, had taken refnge beneath 
@ spreading oak tree, hoping thereby to avoid the 
deluge of rain which was turning the road into a 
small river and sweeping all before it in its ever-in- 
creasing volume. The land being low and ill-drained, 
it could not escape through artificial channels. 

“ Look to your holsters,’’ exclaimed Tresillian, in 
aclear but low voice. “ Here are they for whom we 
are seeking.” 

Barfoot did as he was ordered, though he hung 
back a little unnecessarily and took survey of the 
travellers we have just mentioned. 

Sir Richard Varney and Dick Whistler were on 
horseback and conversing together. By their side 
was the litter which contained Amy. It was in charge 
of four stout men, who guarded it. They, weary and 
overcome, were glad of a chauce to rest their limbs, 
and sat down together upon the moss-covered trunk 
of the aged tree. 

Advancing at a hand-gallop, Tresillian exclaimed 
as he drew rein in front of the p.rty: 

“Give you greeting, Sir Richard Varney. You 
have travelled exceedingly well, for we have spared 
neither whip nor spur since we quitted Kenilworth, 
which was not mauy hours after you yourself left,” 

‘What want you with me?” demanded Varney, 
surlily, without condescending to return his saluta- 
tion. 

‘“‘T am the bearer of a despatch from your inaster, 
the Earl of Leicester, which I will deliver to you 
without further parley, in spite of your scant cour- 
tesy,” replied Tresillian. 

“T have no master. I serve none but myself. But 
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Give me the letter,” Varney said, stretching out bis 
and. 

His looks were black and menacing, showing how 
much he was perturbed and anuoyed by this untimely 
meeting with the only friend of whom the countess 
could boast. 

Tresillian gave him tho letter, which he read care- 
fully and threw back insolently at Tresillian, who, 
failing to catch it, saw it fall in the road nearly under 
his horse’s feet. A flush of anger mantled his brow, 
but he drove back his rising rage, and controlled him- 
self by an effort which cost him dear. 

‘“‘ How am I tointerpret this conduct, Sir Richard ?” 
he asked. “ Methinks I deserve better treatment as 
the special an@trusted messenger of the Haglof Lei- 
cester. The gnaster of Kenilworth shenid com- 
mand your allegiance, I imagine, unless you have 
become a freebeoter end cutparse, at war with 
society.” 

“Cutpurse back ip your teeth!” cried Varmey. 
“‘Do you think Jam to be imposed mpon by euch an 
empty and shallow device as this? I my lord’s 
writing. His signature is es familiar to me as my 
own, and I brand this letteras an impudent forgery. 
The Earl of Leicester's instractions to me were clear 
and precise. It is not possible that he should have 
so altered his intentions in the of a few short 
hours. Go to Kenilworth, Master Tresillian, with the 
consciousness that your plet bas failed, and that I 
was not to be turned from the pathof my obvious 
duty by a tro 
of falsity on its very surface.” 

“T assure that you ave mistaken, That is, in 
deed and in leet, the writing of my Lord of Leicester, 
who, having come to. @ full-aed complete understand- 
ing with me, as hig hasty order to 

and would-tepent him, es fer ag may be, of his 
ill-treatment of an unfortunate Jady,” replied Treail- 
lian, earnestly. f 

“I'll not believe it, coming from you. Had his 
lordship chosen any other amegsenger the case would’ 
have borne a different complexion.” 

“I pray you listen to me and bear 
Tresillian. “Leicester would have sent a posse of 
men with me, but I did not think it necessary. You 
know me as an honourable gentleman, Sir Richard, 
and when I pledge my word with you at least you 
may give me credence, I speak the truth, on my 
honour.” 

“T’ll not believe you, I say,” answered Varney, 
with an abrupt insolence which Tresillian could no 
longer brook. 

“Then I must speak in another strain,”’ he said. 
“IT demand from you, as a right, the delivery to me 
of the lady whose name and rank is fully set out in 
4he letter which you have treated in so contemptuous 
amanuner. Indeed, now I come to think of it, the 
letter speaks for itself. How should I have known 
the lady’s rank and standing had not Leicester him- 
self divulged his secret to me ?” 

“ You are doubly dangerous when you become de- 
signing and curious, and, by hanging about at doors 
and eavesdropping, fancy you obtaiu a knowledge of 
secrets, when in reality you deceive yourself. Go 
your ways. The lady is my wife. No one has apy 
tight to her guardiauship but myself.” 

As Sir Richard Varney spoke a trembling hand 
pushed on one side the silken curtains of the litter, 
and a woman’s face became apparent. Tresillian 
saw at a glance that it was Amy, but a chill went to 
his heart when he bebeld how pale and haggard her 
usually lovely and attractive features were. 

“He speaks falsely,” she exclaimed, in a weak 
voice, “Iam not his wife. You, Tresillian, evi- 
dently know thetruth. I throw myself on your pro- 
tection. For the love you once bore me, and as you 
hope for mercy hereafter, have pity upon me. Save 
ee, Tresillian; oh! save me from the power of this 
wretch, whuse heart has no more compassion than 
that of a fiend!” 

She clasped her hands together in piteous suppli- 
cation, and her tears fell fast upon her alabaster skin 
—and so hot and scalding were the drops that they 
aight have blistered the delicate substance on which 
they trickled. It was a touching sight, and Tresillian 
felt his blood boil as he contemplated it. 

“Tt will be to your advantage to yield quietly to 
my just demands,” exclaimed he, lookiug fiercely at 
Varney, “for Lam prepared to do battle in the lady’s 
behalf. If blood be shed, it will be on your head. 
What, yoo make nosigo! Then have at you, dog, and 
Heaven defend the right!” 

Without any farther warning he fired_a pistol at 
Varney, which, being aimed too low, allowed the ball 
to lodge in the horse’s neck. While the animal was 
plunging with thé pain his wound occasioned him, 

resillian tilted at his rider with his sword, which 
be had drawn with great celerity, and, owing to the 
suddenness of the attack and Varney’s confusion, he 
eucceeded in severely grazing his arm, from which 
Varuey’s sword fell to the ground, leaving him de- 





fenceless and at the mercy of his more fortunate an- 
tagonist, 

“ Help, villains, knaves!” he shouted, in an agony 
of terror, as he saw Tresillian shortening his sword 
final thrust. 
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He did not see Whistler hasteniug to his assistance, 
for he was behiud him, and, owing to Buarfoot’s dis- 
cretion in staying a long way in the rear, there was 
some distance between the ecene of the two en- 
counters. 

** Stop, Tresillian !” Varney exclaimed, seeing that 
there was but little hope of his being spared. * You 
owe me alife. I spared you in the streets of Green- 
wich when my sword was at your throat, and I then 
told you I should, if cireumstances rendered it neces- 
sary, Claim mine at your hands. The time is come. 
Be generous to me as I was to you.” 

Tresillian well bered the to which 
he alluded. His foot had slipped, and be had been, as 
Varney had truly said, at his mercy. 

Lowering his sword, he rejoined: 

‘*T have more reason to be stern now than you had 
then, yet you shall not appeal in vain. Go whither 
you please. I will noteendeavour to injure you with 
the earl your master. Perhaps you have erred from 
a motive of mistaken zeal. I am willing to think as 
well of you asIlcan; I bear you no enmity. My 
task is accomplished. Lady Amy travels back with 
me to Kenilworth, and Leicester will do her tardy 
justice, This is as it should be, and, having come 
victorious out of this brief struggle—blessing be to 
Heaven, who ever favours those who fight in a 
righteous cause—I would as lieve part frieudiy with 
thee as not.” 

Varney said nothing. The blood was trickling 
from his injured arm, and the limb became more 
painful every moment. He was sulky and sullen. 
Tresillian’s generous words touched no sympathetic 
chord in his resentful breast. His life had been 
given him, but he hated the man whose clemency 
had given it. and had allowed hini to continue to 
exist for evil «.cong his fellow men. 

His horse, which had ceased to be restive during 
the last few minutes, was suddenly seized witha 
staggering fit which brought him down on his knees, 
and threw Varney over his head, caising him much 
inconvevience, and giving him such « shock that he 
lay helpfeys on his k upon the : singe of green- 
sward which skirted the road. 

Tresillisu was about to disuount to render him 
what aid lay in his power, of such a generous aud 
unsuspecting uature wae ‘vy, when Dick Whistler 
attacked him from behind, crying: 

“Have at you, Sir Kuight Errant! The lady has 
not quite escaped the cluich of the menster yet, 
— *twere @ pretty tale to tell about a rouud 
table. 

Being an excellent horseman, Tresillian, on hear- 
ing these words, turned his horse with sucli swift- 
ness and dexterity that he was point to point with 
Whistler's sword ere the latter could lunge. 








A few passes convinced the swaggerer that hig 
opponent was a perfect master of the art of fence, 
and, pulling rein so as to drive his horse back ang 
place him out of immediate danger, he cast his dis. 

pistol, with unerring aim, straight in his ap. 

Js face. It struck on the forehead, and caused 

to roll, half-stunned, from tho saddle, lying on 
grassafew paces from Varney who was equally 
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over, and the rumbling 

at intervals, then it grew 

more @istant each time of recurrence. Theo rain 

still fell, but it was not so heavy, and the sun could 

be seen struggling through the clouds. Birds emerged 

from their leafy shelters and began to hop about, 
making the scene resonant with their songs. 

Having done Varney all the service he was able, 
Whistler administered a stimulant to him from a 
friendly flask which he carried in his pocket, 

“You did ever abuse the aqua-vite bottle, sir,” he 
said. “Yet it has a knack of doing good service at 
times. I know not _— wenenycie we, such a 
travelling companion. It’s meat ink to me. B 
the mass, there is more of this sonia. stuff dvank by 
eee ee was by the un- 
Ocal and Barfoot were bound hand and foot 
by some stout cords, which one of the attendants of 
the litter had provided himself with, and they lay per- 
fectly on the ground. Their adventure had 
miscarried chiefly through the cowardice of Barfoot 
and the clemency of bis master, which, though chival- 
rous, was ill-timéd and unfortunate in the result. Amy 
was more than ever in the power of her enemies, and 
when Tresillian came to himself he groaned aloud in 

of spirit, and in vain tried to break the bonds 
which held his uawilling arms in confinement, 

As Dick was crossing the road he beheld the letter 
lying at his feet which Varney had somewhat iw- 
prudently thrown at its bearer. On the principle of 
never neglecting a chance, the fellow stooped down 
and picked it up, muttering: 

“This concerns Mistress Varney, and is said to be 
in the handwriting of my Lord of Leicester. Who 
knows but it may be worth its weight in gold to me?” 

‘And he slipped it cautiously wishin his doubiet, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
Sif.: You cannot doubt, my lord, of my concur- 


rence, 
Who more than I bave labour’d this great point? 
"Tis own plan ; and if I drop it now, 
I id be j branded with the shame 
Of rash advice, or weakness. 

Tus effusion of blood being stopped, Varney began 
to recover his strength, ‘he stunning sensation 
caused by his fall also wore off, and getting on his 
feet, he collected his scattered senses, considering 
how he should best act in the turn affairs had taken. 

“ This fool,” he murmured, looking at Tresillian, 
“has beguiled Leicester into changing his mind, but 
I'll warrant he will be when he finds I have 
acted with energy. Amy once out of the way, his 

th will be cleare’ and he can march on to glory. 
ite shall attain th dizzy height which he believes 
the stars have predivtod for him. ‘The stars! Hae, 
ha! I am the vo of destiny, and he likes my 
charming well exer 4 when my pleasing words 
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into his attentive ears, She must die. I have willed 
it so. I will risk all consequences. *Tis a noble en- 
terprise, and one well worth aiming at!” 

oing to the litter, he rudely pulled aside the eur- 
tain and beheld Amy sitting up, her lips parted, her 
cheeks blanched, and exhibiting every symptom of 
extreme agitation and anxiety. 

“ Will it please you to alight, m?” he asked. 
“Your friends have made a bold’ stroke on your be- 
half, but the fortune of war has been against them, 
and though I have not without a soratch, as 
you may perceive, I am so far victorious that Master 
Tresillian and his mgu are in my power.” 

“Do with me as you will,” answered Amy; faintly. 
“Tama poor, unfrieyded being, and ‘have long ago 
abandoned hope. Indeed I have little left to live for, | 
since my husband hag deceived and deserted me, 
though 1 could have wished tu behold my father once 
more, and beg his forgiveness on my knees for my 
cruel and thoughtless behaviour to him.” 

“ Do yon feel strong enough to continue your jour- 
ney to Cumnor on horseback, or shall my attendant 
place you on a pillion ?” | 

“Tam very weak.. I fearI could not sit npright-” 

“In that case I will place you in Whistler's 
ebarge,” answered Varney. ‘Please.you descend.” 

He offered his left hand, and’ sd great was ‘his 
power over her that she did not dare to disobey him, 
but with difficulty alighted from the cramped and un- 
pleasant position she had occupied for some'hours. 

By Varney’s orders Trosillian and Barfoot, who 
were only just beginning to recover their senses, 
were put into the litter, bound as they were. The 
attendants, who bad been silent spectators of the 
extraordinary scene which had occurred, put them- 
selyes in motion. Varney was helped on a spare 
horse, the one Barfoot had been riding, and Dick, 
placivg Amy before him on his own steed, which 
was uninjured, the cavalcade proceeded on its way, 
leaving one animal dead, and another, for which they 
had no use, cropping the grass by the roadside as 
well as his bit would permit him, 

In this way was the remainder of the journey to 
Cumnor Place accomplished. Amy felt it an indig- 
nity to be clasped round the waist by Dick, but so 
absorbed was she by her grief and the terrors atten- 
dant upon her situation, and so penetrated was she 
with the conviction that any complaint would be use- 
less and a mere waste of breath, that even when 
Dick pressed his lovely burden more tightly than the 
exigencies of horsemanship required or the acknow- 
ledged roughness of the roads necessitated, she bore 
his insolent presumption with a complacency which 
was the offspring of despair. 

Leicester's bride was indeed fallen. The earl 
himself would have been the first to strike down the 
presumptuous groom, whose base arm encircled that 
form which he had loved to hold in his manly em- 
brace, and which he would have still considered more 
worthy of his honour and affection than even that of 
the stately Elizabeth, Queen of Hagland and mother 
of her people. 

The pace of the cavalcado was of necessity slow, 
owing to the time taken up by those who walked 
by the litter, and when the tedious journey was at an 
end and Magter Anthony Foster’s house came in view 
mph ny rejoiced to think that the goal was attained 
@t last. 

“What ho! within there!” cried Varney, ra 
at the door with his sword-hilt. sidtdaited 

“Call you this a tavern, sir traveller, that you 
should disturb the sanctified repose of its pious in- 
mates?” said a voice at a window above, wisich had 
the conventicle twang which Master Anthony Fos- 
ter knew so well how to assume when the occasion 
suited him, 

“Know you not to whom you speak?” said Dick 
Whistler, loudly. “Open, base varlet-—open and 
expedite.” 

“Master Varney!” cried Foster, in surprise, 
though the tone in which he spoke did not reveal 
much delight at his discovery, “ or Sir Richard'Var- 
ney, if report speaks traly. Welcom» to Cumnor !” 

The head disappeared from the wiadow, heavy 
steps were heard on the stairs, and presently the 
bolts, rusty from disuse, shot back in their suckets, 
and the strong irou-bound door revolved on its creak- 
ing hinges, 

“ Assist the lady,” said Varney, “and conduct her 
to her former apartment.’ See that she is better 
guarded this time, Master Foster, or I have my lord's 
word for it tuat yur sg) answer for your rem’ssness 
with your life.” 

“Twas no fault of mine, Sir Richard, ‘hat the lady 
made awayon the former occasion; ratier blame my 
deushter—the unfortuuate perversity of whose dis- 
Position made such a ble event ible.” 

“Waste no further words; the lady is‘faiut with 
fatigue and hanger, she stands iu need of refresh- 
ment and re. Conduct her to her chamber while 
I dispose of the remainder of my party, and, stay— 


~| Master F 





en task is accomplished det me have your in- 
n 
Foster made a low. bow, in which humility 
struggled with the natural stubbornness of his dis- 
ition, and, giving his hand to the countess, con- 
ucted, or, rather, led her—for she was like one in a 
trance—to the same apartments in which she had be- 
fore endured captivity. 

“T will send. my , Janet,.to you, madam, 
and she will supply your immediate wants,” said 
Foster, retiring with a low bow. 

Amy threw hersqlf upon a couch, and, her gur- 
charged heart giving way, she burst into tears. 

“ This dreadful Here is destined to be my tomb,” 
she murmured; “1 feel, I kaow it. An icy chill, 
like that of the graye, encompasses me. Tresillian, 
who would aid me, is a prisoner. My father is ill 
and feeble through my misconduct. My husband 
turns his face away from, and has.ceased to love me. 
It'is to Heaven alone that I must look for assist- 
ance, Heaven help me in this my hour of needand 
sore trial !’’ 

Returning to the entrance hall of the old massive 
house, Anthony Foster found Sir Riehard Varney 
anxiously awaiting him. He was pacing impatiently 
pte down upoa the flagged floor, but, stepping 

mpiy: said: . 

“T have two captives hore, whomI wish to be- 
stow in some secure dungeon, if you have such a 
place on your premises.” 

“There is an old vault which has been disused 
this many 4 year,” joined Foster. “It was a 
cellar for wine, but I think the bolts ere safe and 
strong withal.” 

Tresillian and Barfoot had been taken from the 
litter, and the cords being removed from their lower 
limbs, they stood together with their hands bound 
behind their backs, 

“Do you, Whistler, seo them safely bestowed,’’ 
continued Varney, pointing to them. 

“This is an outrage, Sir Richard Varney, upon 
followers of the Earl of Sussex, and one which will 


be avenged, depend upon that!” exclaimed Tresil- 


lian; “no one will be more eager to resent and 
punish it than your own patron, the Earl of Leices- 
ter. Beware what you do, for a day of reckoning is 
assuredly at hand; and you are mad to thus jeopar- 
dise your prospects and the position you have by 
sheer good fortune attained. Re , L have.en- 
tered my solemn protest !’’ 

“ You attacked me like a footpad on the queen’s 
highway,” rejoined Varney. “I believed, as I do 
now, that your credentials were forzed, and, in my 
patron's behalf, I refuse to be deluded by such false 
and lying pretensions. You must remain in safe 
keeping uatil I learn what my Lord of Leicester’s 
pleasure is concerning you.” 

“ Come, sirs, march!” cried Dick Whistler. “I 
cannot afford to waste time with you. There is a 
monitor within me very clamorous, which suggests 
that there may be such a thiag as a fine fat capon in 
‘6 larder, which, with a flask of alicant, 
will somewhat recompense me for the hardships of 
the journey; and, i’faith, I have earned my supper, 
considering my valour, fully approved and displayed 
in the field. So, march, or, by Heaven! I shall have 
to exercise the harshness and rigour of the profes- 
sional jailer!” 

The prisoners made no reply, and, preceded by 
Foster, Dick bringing up the rear, they proceeded to 
an underground apartment, into which a couple of 
trusses of straw were hastily bundled, together with 
a pitcher of water aud some bread and cold meat. 
Light was admitted from a grating, which permitted 
a glimpse of a golden sunset, which flouded the 
garden trees with its magnificent hues, - 

Pushing them in, Dick cut their cords with his 
hanger, saying : 

* You must make the best shift you can, gentle- 
men. A speedy delivery to you, and a hearty good- 
night to my valiant friend, who, at the Oustle of 
Kenilworth, was justly named the Knight of the 
Blanket.” 

Laughing at his own wit, he assisted Foster to 
shoot the bolts outside the door into their places, and 
feeling confident that the prisoners were safe—pro- 
vided no treachery on the part of any one in the 
house attempted their rescue—weut his way to the 
kitesen tos+e after its resources, and make what inte- 
rest a loua 2ague anda brazen air could bring to 
bear upon the eook. 

Foster was left to rejoin Varney, whose next care 
was to dis of the four men whom he had bronght 
from Kenilworth. They had been carefully scleoted 
as fellows he could trast, and he thougi.’ thy best 
way was to dismiss them, sending them back to their 
duties at the castle; their travellic: would be slow, 
and he would probably overtake thu: on the way 
and reach there before them, as he intended to start 
the next day if he could accomplish what be had in 
view within the time; so that any evil reports they 





yp make would be anticipated before their arri- 
val, 

Giving them some money to reward them for theis 
trouble, and defray their expenses on the road home, 
he dismissed them, advising them strongly to be 
cautious how they allowed their tongues to wag, and 
assuring them that if they ventured to talk to any 
one, however insignificant, about that which did not 
concern them, it would come to bis cars, and he 
should know how to punish their indiscretion. 

When they were gone Foster remarked: 

‘You are wounded, Sir Richard. My man is gone 
te the stables with thecattle; shall heseareh for a 
leech when his pressing work is done, whieh, if it 
pleases you, 1 can take in band ?” 

“Tt matters not,” rejoined Varney; “if ‘tis not 
better on the morrow I will seek ciirurgical agsist- 
ance; notmow. Ihave other matters so pressing to 
think of, that:mere physical pain does uot inconve- 
nience me—’tis not felt. Where is your traitrese 
daughter? You must watch her closely, lest she re- 
peat the trick she played us before,” 

“I have taken her to task severely,” answered 
Foster. “For two days she was confined io her 
room, and she. has, with penitence and tears, con- 
fessed her fault, and promised amendment,” 

“I'll believe in no promises. Make all exits from 
the house fast, and keep a watch—a close watch 
upon your daughter, whose fault has as nearly undone 
us as.the deadliest enemy of the Harl of Leicester 
could desire,” rejoined Varney. “ But ’tis along tale, 
and Iam not in the humour for the telling of it. 
Be vigilant, I say, or my disgrace, your ruin, and the 
earl’s fall will be the result.” 

* There is no harm meant the lady ?” Foster said, 
ouriously. b 

“A word in thy ear, Tony,” rejoined Varney, 
confidentially, and with more familiarity than he 
usually exhibited to those depeudent upon him. “ But 
eome to thy privy council chamber; this is no place 
for conversation of a private nature. Let me have 
a crust of bread and some wine. I am full tired with 
my loss of blood and other fatigues this day.” 

Foster led the way to his sitting-room, and placed 
before his guest that which he had asked for, It 
wag now about seven o’clock—a clear, mellow 
evening. All nature was refreshed by the storm of 
the morning, and a pleasant breeze blew in through 
the.open window, which Varney with characteristic 
eaution shut close, 

“It has been decided that she must be removed,’’ 
said Varney, having appeased his hunger with the 
scant fare he had asked for, and quenched his thirst 
with as good a cup of wine as was ever corked 
within the compass of a glass botile. ‘ Nay, start 
not; our advancement depends upon the clever man- 
ner in which we execute the orders of the earl.” 

“ Has Leicester then decided upon such a mur- 
derous course?” asked Foster, with a shader, 

“You need net question my word. But to con- 
vince you, there is his signet.” Varney displayel the 
earl’s ring, with its well-known cypher and coronet. 
‘That is enough for you, and if you wish to cun- 
vert your leasehold of this old place into copyhold 
and have further store of broad pieces, you mast 
stand me in good stoad to-night. I lave the idea; 
the purpose is plain enough, bat.I Lave not the 
means.” 

‘*We read thet ‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,’” remarked Foster, with 
a grave shake of his head. 

“The intended victim in this case is a woman, 
therefore your musty tradition does not apply,” Var- 
ney answered, with an uneasy laugh, 

‘* Musty tradition call youit! "lis Heaven’s word,” 
Foster exclaimed, indignantly. “I will not have 
you attack my faith, Sir Richard Varney, The best 
knight that ever wore spurs should not ride rough- 
shod over the inspired word without remoustrance 
from me. Think of the fate of the first murderer. 
What do we read? ‘And he will be a wild man. 
His hand will be against every man, and every man’s 
hand againgt him.’ No, no,” 

Varney’s pallor deepeved. He applied himself 
again to the wine flask, which brought a little eolour 
into his face, and said: 

“ A trnee to such balderdss> “You are a very in- 
fant in arms, Foster, wiv. coere is serious work 
toward. I want heip, acd you give me discourage- 
ment, p 

“ There is another scripture reading which I will 
e’en press you to listen to,” Foster exclaimed. “ It 
isin the book of Numbers, and says: ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.’ Study the last moments as well as the lives 
of the saints, and——” 

“ Why, yon Papistical knave! You pretend to be 
a Precisian,” interrupted Varney, “and your 
savours as much of Rome as ever anything in the 
reign of Mary ever did. Saints, forsooth! The 
very word would ostracise you from your congrege- 
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tion. But I can cite biblical instances as well as you. 
Come now, what do you say to this? My text will 
serve my turn as well as yours serves yours, and it 
is from the book of Numbers toc.” 

“ What is it?” 

“*Those which ye let remain of them shall be 
pricks in your eyes and thorns in your side, and shall 
vex you in the land wherein ye dwell.’” 

“ Ah!” said Anthony Foster, with a groan. “The 
evil one can quote scripture, sure enough, to serve 
his own purpose.” 

“ Turn not up the whites of your eyes at me,” said 
Varney. “ There is little difference between us, save 
that you are a hypocrite and would sell your soul 
for gold, while I am outspoken, and have sold mine 
already to the fiend Ambition.” 

Authony Foster in his agitation so far reverted to 
the practices of his old religion as to cross himself, 
which made his companion laugh and jeer at him 
more loudly than before. 

“ Confess now,” Varney exclaimed, “ that you are 
a double-dyed hypocrites The sign of the cross 
would be held an intolerable innovation upon the re- 
formed religion, as you are pleased to call it. Put 
aside your play-acting, and auswer me one question. 
Are you with me, or shall I act alone? I offer you 
substantial reward.” 

“You shall have my tacit consent to what you 
choose to do; that is to say, I will not play the spy 
upon your actions, or stretch out my hand to save the 
victim. My eyes shall be closed to all your schemes, 
and you shall be the master of this poor house,” an- 
swered Foster, 

“I am that already,” Varney returned. ‘“* How 
long halt ye between two opinions?’ Does the still, 
small voice hold sway with thee? But I see youare 
on my side, soanswer me a question.” 

“Name it,” said Foster. 

“T remarked when I first came hither that the 
sleeping apartment occupied by the countess now was 
the one youthen occupied. Init you kept your gold, and 
for its and your better protection you had the boards 
of the landing just outside the door of the room, se 
cunningly constructed as to rise up by means of a 
pulley, and take the shape and semblance of a draw- 
bridge, having a yawning chasm or gulf beneath; is 
it so now?” 

“Ay. It has not been changed in any respect,” 
rejoined Foster. “"I'was my own device. There 
are robbers about, and evil-disposed men in all ages 
have been prone to steal-the gold of the thrifty man,” 

“ Your object was ” 

“This. If athief came into my house at night 
to steal, and made his way to my chamber, he would 
miss his footing and fall headlong into the pit. There 
is no other access to it save by the window, which is 
always barred and bolted.” 

“Would the same event happen to any one emerg- 
ing from inside ?” 

“ Most undoubtedly. One step over the threshold, 
when the trap is laid, would cunsign any one to in- 
stant death ; but if 1 dreaded an attack,” said Foster, 
with a cunving leer, “ I should warn those of my house- 
hold of my intent and withdraw some bolts under 
the flooring, which would remain apparently secure ; 
but when once the bolts which I have had prepared 
are gone, once let the supports be taken away, and the 
weight of a rat on the boards would incline them 
cownwards, and precipitate the wretched creature 
int the depths below.” 

“Is the depth great?” 

“ The shaft goes to the bottom of the house. ’Tis 
deep enough for my purpose.” 

“Thanks, good Anthony,” said Varney, with a 
complacent smile. “ You shall initiate me farther 
into this thy mystery later on in the evening.” 

There was a peculiar significance ia his tone which 
made Foster shiver afresh, 

“Can you mean ” he began. 

“Never mind my meaning. All I want is your 
tacit approval—your moral support, as I may call it, 
my prince of philosophers,” rejoined Varney. 

It was evident that Varney had an idea, and that 
he was brooding over it, for he sat still and silent, 
nor could Foster induce him to enter any farther into 
conversation, 

** With your permission,” said Foster, “ I sill go to 
my daughter Janet and advise her that her services 
are required by the countess, I will also satisfy my- 
self that all is secure, and guard against another es- 
cape; and if that roystering ne’er-do-well, Dick 
Whis:ler, has not consumed all the provisions in my 
larder, I will see about some supper for the reverend 
man of art and myself.” 

“Doso. How fares Alcazar?” asked Varney. 

“ Indifferently well. I have seen but littleof him. 
He cozened me out of some gold with which he was, 
in his crucible, to work wonders. He has promised 
me tenfold in return for my outlay.” 

“ He hath skill. Iam uo believer in alchemy, but 
Xe lacks not skill,” said Varney. 











Foster de in search of Janet, and had not 
proceeded far before he heard Dick Whistler's voice 
raised in song in the kitchen. 

“'Tisan ungodly dog,” he muttered. “He ever 
brings scandal and di into my household, and 
if Iremonstrate with him he laughs at my beard 
and flings his jibes at me. I have no love for him.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

No sooner had Sir Fritz sprung into the niche than 
he pressed the secret spring, and as the pillar began 
to revolve leaped back into the cell again. 

The pillar continued to revolve, carrying away to 
its other side the hollow stone image, while the 
niche with the solid part of it was revolved to the place 
just occupied by the other. 

Apperently Sir Fritz had now cut off all means of 
escape from the dungeon. 

“Ah!” thought Aldort, who did not imagine that 
Sir Fritz had remained in the corridor cell, “ he 
neglected to replace the blanket. The barone will 
come; they will find Sir Edred gone; they will ex- 
amine the opening ; they will learn that there is no 
smell of a dead man in this dungeon; they will sus- 

t- Lamalost man! They will get at me before 
Sir Fritz returns to rescue me; he said days might 
pass ere he could rescue me.” : 

But at that moment he recognised the voice of Sir 
Fritz at the opening. 

“ Aldort !” 

“Good Heavens! I thought you were gone, Sir 
Fritz!” said Aldort, astounded. “Surely I heard 
the grating of the pillar as it revolved.” 

* You did, The solid image is now facing this 
dungeon.” 

“You have cut off your escape! You are lost! 
The barons will find you and slay you. You are no 
match for both of them.” 

“ They will not fiud me when they come,” replied 
Sir Fritz, who kept his eyes upon the niche while he 
conversed with Aldort. 

“Not find you! ‘here is no place in that dun- 
geon in which you can evade the search the barons 
will make for Sir Edred. ‘If you think to escape by 
hiding in the niche of the solid image, aud to be car- 
ried round to the other side, while the pillar re- 
volves with the barons in the other niche, you are 
mistaken. Sir Edred tried that; and you know the 
solid image always. moves forward to the mouth of 
the niche as the pillar revolves, pushing back him 
that would so escape.” 

“T said that I knew a trick of the pillar that I 
have never told you,’ replied Sir Fritz, calmly. “I 
know how to prevent that which you believe must 
take place. Now listen. Iam about to capture the 


two barons. As theyrevolve at one side of the pillar |. 


I shall be carried round on the other.”’ 

“ Ah, can you manage to do that ?” 

“ Certainly; I should have been foolish in permit- 
ting the solid image tocut off my escape. When I 
get on the other side I shall spoil the workiug 
of the pillar, and the barons will find themselves un- 
able to make itrevolve. Have no fear that they can 
get out. You may let them know that you are alive 
or not, as you please. Within less than a week I 
shall rescue you. Shall I replace the blanket ?” 

“My faith, no! Since the barons are to be caught 
in a trap, like two foxes in a snare, I wish to hear 
them howl when they discover that Sir Edred is_ not 
there, and that they cannot get out.” 

“ Farewell, then, for a time, for I must to my 
watch,” said Sir Fritz, who then left the window and 
entered the niche from which we once saw Sir Edred 
so suddenly and irresistibly ejected. 

Having touched a spring whose existence was 
known only to himself, Sir Fritz stood erect and 
motionless, leaning against the image and calmly 
awaiting the revolution of the pillar, to be expected 
on the coming of the barons. 

He knew that he was encouutering a fearful risk. 
The barons might leaye a guard on the other side of 
the pillar while they made their visit to the dun- 
geon. 

In that case Sir Fritz would fall into an affray in 
which he might be slain or captured. 

But he judged that, as the barons had hitherto 
come alone they would do so again; and he was 
strengthened in his conjecture from the secrecy they 
had used, that they had not permitted any one to sus- 
pect that they held the diamond merchant a prisoner, 
nor even that so secret a prison existed. 

“The prize is worth the risk,” thought Sir Fritz 
as he grasped the hilt of his sword, “If I entrap 
the barons, I shall have little trouble in regaining 
possession of the fortress. it was my desigu to in- 





troduce what force I could secretly into the fortress, 
by. menns.<6 fhe watanaronnn. ReemEnFOA, So sb- 
tempt its capture by surprise. In case there 
would have been much bloodshed; but, even were 
I successful, the barons might escape, and in their 
turn renew the pai «oll Now, if L.can cage both, 
there is none to set lf up against me, and the 
wrongs of my mother may be avenged.” 

He had not waited long when the pillar began to 
revolve. As he had blocked the movement of the 
solid stone image, he was carried round in the niche 
until the pillar ceased to revolve. He now faced 
total darkness, and, knowing that he fronted the old 

blocked the return of whoever had been car- 
ried round in the other niche. 

“ They are caged, whoever they may be,” thought 
Sir Fritz. ‘As they left no guard, not even a light 
on this side, I judge those who are now in the cor- 
ridor cell are the barons, That is something which 
I may easily learn on the morrow. Now I must re- 
turn to the forest as I came. 

He then pushed aside a stone panel in the wall of 
the old chapel, and descended the secret stone stair- 
case of which we have already spoken. 

Leaving Sir Fritz to tread the winding and under- 
ground way by which he had come, let us of 
what took place in the corridor cell after his de- 


Those who were revolved into the cell were Baro 
Hermann and Black Senlis. Fortune had favoured 
the boldness of. Sir Fritz. They had together alone 
returned, to receive the reply of Sir Edred to their 
treacherous demands. 

They had entered the niche as it faced the old 
chapel, with no fear, no suspicion that their prisoner 
hadescaped. They had held the secret of the hidden 
dungeon in their own hearts, They believed they 
were to find the diamond merchant, the true Prim: 
of Zurichbold, the lawful chief of the great house 
they so hated, still at their mercy, and half famished. 
Twenty-four hours had passed since they had de- 
prived Sir Edred of food and drink, and they ex- 
pected to find him much exhausted. 

* If he is still obstinate,” said Baron Hermann as 
he and his son entered the niche, and as he placed 
his hand on the concealed spring, ‘‘ we will leave him 
for a day longer, and so continue uatil he is but a 
living skeleton, There is nothing so powerful as 
starvation in beating down a man’s obstinacy,” 

The pillar revolved, and carried them round unti 
the niche in which they stood faced the corridor cell. 

Baron Senlis carried a lamp, and when the pillar 
ceased.to move the two barons stepped from the 
niche into the cell, Baron Hermann crying out: 

“Come! awake, Sir Edred! We are here to re- 
ceive your answer.” 

Sir Edred at that moment was far away with An- 
selm the guide. Only Black Senlis and the listening 
Aldort — the exultant challenge of Baron Her- 
mann as he directed his gaze towards the bed upon 
which he believed Sir Edred to be sleeping. 

‘** He is hard to arouse,” said the old baron, “ Ad- 
vance with the lamp, and let us stir him witha 
kick.” 

“ Halt!” said Senlis, grasping his father’s arm 
“ Here is a torch upon the floor—hot and smoking.” 

It was the torch which had been used by Sir Fritz. 
He had extinguished it and cast it aside when he 
sprang into the niche, as we related, 

Baron Hermann rekindled the torch in the flame 
of the lamp, ‘and both advanced to the bed, which 
they found vacant. The light of the torch and of 
the lamp soon told them that the prison was empty. 
They stared at each other in dismay as this fact 
became iudisputable, ‘ 

“He has escaped!’ suddenly burst from the lips 
of the old baron. 

“The demons of the forest must have aided him!” 
said Black Senlfs, pale and trembling. 

“ No—demons need no torch like that you bear,” 
replied Baron Ilermaun,; who had. little that was 
superstitious in his nature. “ He has had aid from 
without. Since tie torch was hot andsmoking when 
wecame in he cannot have been long gone, Ha! 
that window—could he have escaped by that? Im- 
possible! since a cat could not pass through the grat- 
ing.” 
cI That opening enters the dungeon of—of the 
dead man!’’ added Seulis, “The odour is terrible!” 

“Odour? I perceive none,” said the old baron. 
“There was @ blanket in the aperture—it is there 
on the floor. And those baskets—they have been 
used more than once to stand upon. Come, let me 
examine that grating.” 

He stood upon the baskets and thrust his face 
against the grating, 

“¥ can see nothing. Give me the lamp, that I may 
throw a light into it; it slopes downward.” 

“ And downward art thou doomed to go, Baron 
Hermann!” roared Aldort, at the other side. 

His voice came up like a roar through the deep. 
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narrow opening, and thé old baron sprang to the 
tioor in dismay. 

“It ig the voice of the dead man,” said Senlis, 
rushing towards the niche to escape from the spot. 

“ Halt!” cried Baron Hermann. “ It is the voice 
of a live man. Idiot! The knave we thought dead 
is still living. Wait.” 

(To be continued.) 








SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


On a bright, sunny morning a crowd of holiday- 
making people stood round a large country house in 
respectful silence.. Anxious expectation was written 
on every face as they eagerly watched fur the open- 
ing of the hall door... A carriage and gray horses de- 
corated with bright ribbons stood before the gates, 
seeming to announce the occasion that brought them 
there. Several carriages bad gone before, filled with 
gaily dressed, happy looking people, who were greeted 
by a shout of welcome as they passed by on the road 
to the village church; but this one was to take the 
bride, and every face was turned towards the great 
hall door as it once again was opened wide, to let a 
fair young girl pass from the happy home of her 
childhood to meet the many trials and responsibilities 
that wedded life brings. 

Rose, leaning on her father’s arm, stood one minute 
to recognise and return the loving looks of the many 
bright, happy faces turned towards her, then hurry- 
ing down the long flight of steps, she entered the 
carriage. The door was closed, and, glad to escape 
from observation, she wept. 

The bright drops that fell so fast spangled her 
bridal veil and glistened in the summer sunshine as 
she alighted at the church door, where George Beres- 
ford came forward to receive her. His bright eyes, 
dancing with joy, met hers, and with one glance 
cheered her heart and calmed those fears for the 
future which dimmed the brightness of the present 
hour. 

The ceremony over, she banished all nervous feel- 
ings and met the congratulations of her friends with 
a radiant smile as, with a and thankful heart, 
she left the church, the wife of one she could wholly 
ay and to whom she could gladly consecrate her 

8. 


Ring, merry bells! for joy and gladness filled the 


hearts of the bridegroom and the bride. The bella 
clashed their loudest, but did not drown the shouts 
of welcome greeting the happy pair. The bells pealed 
forth merrily, for mirth and plenty crowned the 
board that day for the poor as well as the:rich, 

Amidst sounds of joy Rose and her husband arrived 
at her father’s house. Here more cheers awaited them, 
and Mr. Beresford, taking his bride by the hand, led 
her up the steps, turned her smiling and blushing 
face towards the people, bowed his thanks, then led 
her indoors. The crowd then dispersed quietly to 
their homes till the hour of public feasting came 
round, when the day ended as it began—with grati- 
tude and every expression of kind feeling towards 
the Maynard family; toasting and speeches, and 
— the healths of Mr. and Mrs. George Beres- 
ord. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maynard felt perfectly satisfied. They 
had settled ‘their eldest daughter well and early in 
life and felt they had done all that parents could do 
for their child. They had given. her as good an 
education as money could purchase, and gratified 
ber every wish. Born in easy circumstances, for 
Years an only child, gifted by nature with beauty and 
a docile disposition, her young life had. passed 
smoothly on, without care, without that daily cross so 
hard to bear, and yet so, precious for the strength and 
discipline it gives over the waywardness of the 
heart. It is not possible to over-estimate the import- 
ence of moral training to the young. Principle and 
good example are sure foundations for the growth of 
virtue, and the strongest safeguards against the many 
evils generated by weakness of mind. It is.the little 
events of our lives, insignificant in themselves, that 
lead most to the development of character, and our 
manner of discharging the little duties of domestic 
life tends more to insure happiness than one, great 
self-sacrifice, Stroug temptations throng around the 
young man when he launches into the world. If he 
is sent to battle with them without. moral courage 
and sound principles, rest assured that his path lies 
on the broad road to sorrow and bitter repentance. 

Thus unarmed was Rose the day she took upon 
herself the holy duties of a wife, with nothing stronger 
than her loving heart and generous impulses to aid 
her in their fulfilment. Her younger sister, Ada, for 
nine years had shared the same weak and indulgent 
training, which, added to an indomitable will, ren- 
dered her the alternate toy and torment of friends 
and servants, 

On the morning of her sister’s marriage, after the 
last embrace. the last farewell had been spoken, little 


very unbecoming of a young lady like you. 





notice was taken of her. Theassembled guests were 
occupied in cheering the tearful mother, and Ada, 
flushed with excitement, and happy to escape from 
farther restraint, felt very much the want of some- 
thing to do; so, after feeding her dog Jip with some 
crumbs of wedding-cake, she thought the next best 
thing to do was to empty all the wine-glasses left on 
the breakfast-table. ‘This accomplished to her satis- 
faction, she lifted a decanter to help herself to 
another glass, asd let it fall to the ground. The 
crash brought Mrs. Fretwork hastily to the scene of 
the disaster. Breathlessly she exclaimed: 

“ Here's a pretty kettle of fish, Miss Ada.” 

“ No, it’s a broken decanter, Mrs. Fretwork. Jip 
did it,” said Ada, looking saucily into the house- 
keeper’s flushed face, 

‘And Jip’s emptied these glasses, too, I daresay. 
Cats are blamed in this house for a’most everything 
I has the care of, but I can’t blame Jip for this no- 
how. As sure as you stand there I'll tell your mamma. 
I have caught you at this nice little trick before. It’s 
I wish 
your mamma could see you now, in a mess from top 
to toe, ready to float in wine, oh, that I do!” 

‘If you tell mamma,” said Ada, ‘I'll tell her that 
you asked Jacobs fora glass of brandy this morning, 
and that you’re, safe to have to go to bed to-night 
just as the ball begins. I heard papa -eay the other 
day that he knew pretty well what was the cause of 
your nervous headaches, which become so over- 
powering whenever there’s much to do; and he ad- 
vised mamma to get rid of you. He thinks you rule 
everybody but yourself with a rod of iron, and so 
does mamma.” 

As’ Ada proceeded with this speech Mrs. Fret- 
work’s large blue eyes opened wider and wider, and 
slowly raising her hands, she gave the ceiling a pro- 
longed, vacaut stare ; then drawing her breath hys- 
terically, between sobs and tears uttered these senti- 
ments, in @ low voice: 

“My happy home in this Christian dwelling 
precludes my resentment. Fondly fostering the hin- 
terests ef my employers is my duty; cruel persecu- 
tions for carrying out my well-intentioned discipline 
I must submit to and never murmur. My bad ’ealth 
is my misfortune; my debility—which the best of us 
suffers from—requires support ; but to be unfeelingly 
reminded of such deficiencies overpowers one, I must 
say, and lays me open, when the trial comes, tocruel 
verdicts. It’s not only upstairs that I meet adver- 
sity, but downstairs they show as little ’earts. How 
I bore up to-day I can’t tell whilst Mr. Jacobs rattled 
away—called my nerves ‘ fiddlestrings !’—fiddle- 
strings, indeed!—and asked me if I know what they 
were, In general he’s a bewtiful speaker when any- 
thing lays heavy on his mind, but to-day he cut right 
and Jeft at alcohol, keeping his eyes fixed on me the 
whole time, and never winking once. What's alco- 
hol, Miss Ada?’’ 

“Physic,” said Ada, who always. drew largely 
upon her imagination, rather than acknowledge igno- 
rance, when she felt called upon to enlighten the 
understanding of the servants. 

Here their, conversation was interrupted by the 
sound of Mrs. Maynard’s approach, and before she 
could ask how the accident occurred the wily house- 
keeper had given the child a look, and placed her 
fingers on her closed lips to ensure silence, 

“ How is this, Mrs. Fretwork? More breakages 
again, and one of the new decanters, too! Mr. May- 
nard will be extremely displeased.” 

“ Ho, mum, we've met with a haccident. Miss Ada’s 
canary broke loose, and we broke it atween us, poor, 
fluttering thing!” 

“ Qanary broke loose, indeed! Why, what a mess 
you are in, you naughty, careless child! You'll never 
be able to wear that dress again. You're not a bit 
like your sister—nota bit; she would keep herself 
like a new pin the whole day, but you're never 
pleased but when you are running in the mud! Go 
to your room at once, and don’t let me see you again 
till tea-time.” 

Ada pouted, and sat down on the nearest chair. 
Mrs. Maynard seized her by the shoulders, shook her 
well, and sent her flying upstairs, much to the as- 
tonishment of her little daughter, who expected that 
her mother’s anger would evaporate in words as usual. 

How many mothers feel more angry at a stained 
or torn garment than grieved at an act of deceit, or 
the most barefaced falsehood! Mothers, bear pa- 
tiently with the havoc and waste when your chil- 
dren destroy what your thrift and care have pro- 
vided, but spare no pain to yourselves in checking 
and rooting out of their hearts the utter want of 
truth and principle which gives to temptation so easy 
a victory over the weak and flexible mind. 

Glad to escape from her mother’s rough handling, 
Ada threw herself on her bed, and wept, not for her 
mother’s anger, or spoiled dress, but because she had 
lost the sister she had run to for comfort in all her 
childish sorrows; and fast and long her tears flowed 
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in memory of ber who had left this aching void in 
her, heart, At length she fell asleep, and in troubled 
dreams reviewed the events of the morning, from 
which she was aroused by the voice of Emma, who 
asked her if she would take tea. 

“No!” replied Ada, “my temples throb, and my 
cheeks burn.” 

“* Why, that’s no more than what Mrs. Fretwork 
feels ; I shouldn’t wonder if she goes to'bed. Jacobs 
says it’s all harass of mind, and the worry of ser- 
vice, aud the sooner he removes her toa home of 
her own the better for her. He talks of opening a 
public, and says she is a clever woman, and equal to 
all circumstances, however trying; to-night will 
prove that, and if she don’t fall short in his expecta- 
tions she’s better than I took her for. She's never 
to be depended on, and when he does take her to 
himself I hope he’ll find himself the better for it. 
But, gracious! Miss Ada, how white you've turned! 
your head must be bad; a cup of tea would do you 
good.. Get up, there’s a dear, and I will change your 
dress, bathe your eyes and forehead, and you'll feel 
ever so much better,” 

“T hope I shall, or I shall never be able to dance 
to-night. Is mamma in a good temper, Emma?” 

“Ho! yes, as pleasant as pleasant can be; and 
master, he’s quite jocular—they are so pleased our 
wedding went off so well.” 

‘ Pag wedding, indeed! I should say Mrs. Beres- 
ord’s,” 

“Bless me! how touchy we are!” exclaimed 
Emma, as Ada whisked away from under her hands, 
and out of the door. 

When she reached the stairs she attempted ‘to de- 
scend with her usual activity, but finding that impos- 
sible, through dizziness, she held her head firmly 
with one hand, the banisters with the other, and 
slowly went down, glad as ber foot left the last step 
to have finished the difficult task. When she en- 
tered the dining-room, her father said: 

“Come, Ada, what an age you have been! We've 
just done tea.” 

“T hope you are properly ashamed of yourself !’’ 
said the mother, but, on looking towards her, the 
pale face and heavy eyelids told a tale of, suffering 
that softened her asperity. 

“T have a headache, mamma,” said Ada, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Then drink your tea,’’ said her father, sooth- 
ingly ; “I have had a touch of it myself.” 

Ada did so in silence, but not finding the expected 
relief, threw herself into the easy chair her father 
had just, vacated, and fell asleep. The cares of hos- 
pitality fully occupied her parents for the next two 
hours. Friends continued to flock around, by whom 
congratulations were offered, and to, whom a cordial 
reception was given. 

Mr, Maynard was the first to notice the prolonged 
absence of his little daughter, and asked his wife to 
goin search of her. She found to her surprise she 
had undressed and gone to bed, Ada told her she 
felt quite unable to go into company, and altogether 
so ill that she begged to be left quiet. 

“Dear me, how provoking,’”’ exclaimed her mother. 
“But I will send Emma to sit with you, and bring a 
light.’ 

The maid quickly followed, and, after condoling 
with Ada upon missing sucha treat as the ball pro- 
mised to be, she left her to watch the company arrive 
and enter the ball-room, returning every now and 
then to inform Ada who had just come, and benefit 
her by her remarks upon them. 

“ There’s Miss Cameron and her father come back 
again, looking more lovely than she did this morning. 
Jacobs says she’s a candlelight beauty, and they 
never look well at breakfasts ; but he’s sure now her 
engagement’s broke off; so she was like to finda 
wedding a trying time. Ho! there’s only three of the 
Daltons, after all, Mr. Sydney is again absent. But 
Jacobs saidjhe was sure his feelings would be too 
many for him, at which Mrs. Fretwork fired up, and 
said she knew for certain he would be here to-night; 
not likely he would forsake Miss Oameron’s company 
after athree years’ engagement; and that she did not 
know a more constant lover or cleverer doctor than 
young Mr. Dalton—indeed, he was a model—and that 
her friends might grow no better and no worse, was 
the dearest wish of her heart. At this, if Jacobs 
didn’t roar again; he laughed till he was black in 
the face, and choked, and, as soon as he came to, if 
he didn’t break out again, till he made Mrs. Fret- 
work go angry that she said she knew such vulgarity 
would be the death of her, and rose to go; but Jacobs 
brought himself at last to puta grave face on the 
matter and said : 

“Tam sure I have nothing to say against Mr. Syd- 
ney, but young gentlemen get themselves into un- 
pleasant situations sometimes by acting hasty and 
without discretion, through not keeping their weathers 
eye open, and not reflecting what news the wind even 
may blow about, just in the wrong quarters; but he 
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did not wish to be hard upon others because he had 
steered clear of rocks and quicksands himself, which 
dangerous and deceitful things often put him ‘a mind 
of the ladies.’ 

“ ‘Indeed,’ said Mrs. Fretwork ;* you may depend, 
Mr. Jacobs, the rocks and the quicksands were sent 
@ purpose to swamp such men as Maer and, for all 
your clever steering, the winds will blow and shift 
quarters and turn many a better vessel than you 
topsy turvy before you’re aware, and for all that’s 
come and gone between you and me, you may find 
yourself stuck in the mud yet.’ 

“So Jacobs laughed again louder than before, and 
Mrs. Fretwork was took so bad in her spirits that 
she went to bed, where she lies now, and pretty 
vexed missis is.” 

This constant chatter wearied Ada, ¢o she bade 
her go down and help the other servants, and ask 
Mies Cameron to come and see her before she left. 

Emma did not like to leave her, but, anxious to 
see and hear all that was going on, she went, 

“Shut the door fast, Emma,” said Ada; “ thank 
you. I will sleep now if I can; but, oh, that dreadful 
music, how loud it sownds éven now!” 

Emma met Miss Cameron on the staircase and de- 
livered Ada’s message. 

“ Oan’t cheer up even tg The canse of that 
is as clear as daylight,” said Emma to herself; and 
down she hurried into the kitchen, to bustle about, 
talk over the affairs of her superiors, hold a dim 
light over obscare circumstances, then jump to a 
wrong conclusion. 

Julia’s face was the mirror of her heart, which was 
more in accordance with the experiences of the sick- 
room than tlie festive scene around her. Her pre- 
sence at her frieud’s wedding was a great effort and 
a sacrifice of self-indulgence ; this was habitual and 
less difficult to Julia than to many. The purity of 
her mind, and her life regulated by Obristian prin- 
ciples, shed a bright light on the path of duty— 
rugged and dark as that path looked in the future. 
For the present her great sorrow was all her own— 
her father even did not share it, Not for a moment 
did she dare to indulge it, or its great waves must 
have flooded her reason, and broken the strong reso- 
lution of her heart. Glad to be spared the necessity 
of a cheefful bearing, she welcomed Ada’s need of 
her, and devoted herself to soothing, caressing, and 
bathing her hot brow, till the poor child appeared 
drowsy, bit not tranquil, for tossing restlessly, 
moaning frequently, and muttering indistinctly, she 
kept her kind friend constantly on the watch. 

At length she seomed calm, aud Julia wag about 
to leave the room, when she was startled by a loud 
soream from thechild as she leaped out of her bed. 
She rang the bell to summon assistance, took her 
gently in her arms, put her into bed, and asked; in a 
gentle voice, * What frightened her ?” 

A servant answered the summons, and was told to 
ask Mrs. Maynard to come upstairs, as Miss Cameron 
feared her daughter was very ill, 

Mrs. Maynard promptly complied, and, taking Miss 
Cameron's place by the side of her child, asked her to 
send Mr. ‘i horne up, that she might consult him. 

After asking a few questions, none of which could 
the mother answer satisfactorily, for she had been so 
entirely absorbed ‘by her elder daughter for the past 
few weeks, and with preparations for her wedding, 
that Ada had been comparatively ummoticed, Mr, 
Thorne prescribed, said little, but looked grave, wished 
that she should not be left alone that night, and pro~ 
mised to see her again early io the morning. 

Julia offered to remain with her, but her kindness 
was not accepted; Mrs. Fretwork was a good nurse, 
loved the child, and, moreover, would be fresher for 
a night-watch then any one else, as she had been in 
bed for the last four hours, Mr. Thorne and Mrs. 
Maynard then left the room. 

“There's nothing better than keeping her quiet, T 
suppose, Mr. Thorne?” 

“The sooner your guests disperse the better, I 
think. The music evidently distresses her, and the 
medicine I have prescribed, given to her at regular 
intervals, is all we can do at present.” 

It was not long before Mrs. Fretwork relieved 
Miss Cameron and took up her quarters for the night 
in Ada’s room. She was much displeased at being 
disturbed, and sniffed very often,and very loudty to 
give it expression. 

Miss Cameron mildly suggested that her little 


. patient should not be disturbed, to whick Mrs. Fret- 


work assented, and in an excited manner expressed a 
very favourable opinion of Ada’s coadition, and in 
hissing whispers remarked thatshe knew what suited 
the child better than Mr, Thorne, whom she thought 
im no way clever, but was known to be rough and 
bearish to women—so different to Mr. Sydney Dalton. 

“Good-night, Mrs. Fretwork,” said Julia, gently 
closing the door. 

“ Good-night, Miss Cameron—and good riddance, 
too,” she muttered. “If Thorne now had the feelings 





-of Jacobs to the sex, what a comfort he might be to 


a delicate female whose digestion requires stimula- 
tins ; but only let me hint at a sinking or a fai 

and he bursts out laughing and looks seatidalous, 
recommends low diet and water-graél at night, which 
Jacobs thinks would injure the appetite exceedingly, 
a8 it’s a thing he can't bear; but he's feeling and oon- 
sideraté to the sex. But all men are not Jacobs, 
more’s the pity.” 


Mrs. Maynard's guests on hearing of Ada’s illness |\th 


left early, so the hows was left in perfect quivtness, 
a state of things much desired by Ada’s nurse, whose 
eyes quite ached with the effort to keep them open. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maynard finding their child Iyivg 
with her eyes closed, left her, with strict injunctions 
to Mrs. Fretwork to arouse them if she showed far- 
ther signs of tneasiness. Mrs. Fretwork looked at 
the watch and found the medicine ought to be admt- 
nistered in half an hour, and feeling unwilling to dis- 
tress herself by farther wakefulness, she poured out 
the prescribed quantity and threw it away, saying it 
was a thousand pities to disturb the dear child for 
such trash as that, seated herself in an easy-chair and 
comfortably pillowed her head, then fell asleep. 

After Julia Cameron left Ada she did not enter the 
drawing-room again, but returned to the vicarage; 
whither her father had retarned an hour before. On 
entering her bedroom she saw a letter on her dress- 
ing The handwriting she knew well. How 
often, how gladly had she welcomed and treasured 
every word that hand had traced to tell his love to 
her who so devotedly and truly gave him her heart's 
best feelings! Now, with compressed lips and tear- 
ful eyes, she took the letter in her hand, and pressing 
the other over her heart to relieve the spasmi there, 
sat down and composed herself to read it. 

Sydney Dalton was a popular man, beloved by the 
poor for his gentleness in listening to their com- 
plaints and skill in relieving them. He never closed 
his ears or heart to their wants. When money was 
wanted he gave, wherecomfort was sought he cheered ; 
to the sick his voice and presence gave greater aid 
than his medicine. At every funeral and every feast 
Sydney Dalton was present, then why not at Rose 

yynard’s? The assembled guests wondered, but 
knew not; but none need marvel long, they said, 
doctors were wanted at every time and every where. 
They remarked that Miss Cameron looked 
and anxious. If she intended to bea doctor’s wife 
she would have to grow used to sach things, and 
learn that when her husband was most wanted at 
home, then his need would be greatest at a place the 
farthest to reach. Such comfort they stored for 
Julia Cameron. 

While his friends thus busied themselves about 
him, Sydney Dalton was riding hard and fast to a 
little town ten milesaway. An old man had brought 
him a summons from Mrs, Seaton, the mother of a 
fair, young, industrious girl, just nineteen years of 
age, who earned her living by dressmaking. After 
hearing the old man’s message, he sent him indoors 
to obtain refreshment, ordered his horse to the door, 
and sat down with a flushed and agitated countenance 
to write to Julia the letter we left her about to read. 
It ran thus; 





* Dearest Jutra,—A sick girl requires my imme- | 


diate attendance ten miles off. It will be wtterly im- 
possible for me to be at Mrs. Maynard’s to-night. 
Make an apology for me, and in the meantime let me 
implore you to close your ears against any. mis- 
chievous reports that busybodies are spreading far 
aud wide co 


unable to devote one hour to you. Thank Heaven, 
the time will soon come when all this will be changed, 
and absencés and :partings will be only remembered 
as things that have been. 
“ Yours devotedly and fondly, 
“Sypney Datton.” 

As he mounted his horse he gave the letter to the 
groom and told him to doliver it at once, but this 
order the groom executed at his own comvenience, 
and ia uence Miss Cameron did not receive it 
till after her return from the ball. That letter proved 
no comfort, no solace te her fears. Stinging whis- 
pers, dark suspicions had at length reached her ears 
and tinged her mind with that sad feeling that.a re- 
fined nature ever. feels at the shadow of blame cas! 
on one we love. Hitherto she had placed full con- 
fidence in the man so soon to become her husband, 
and in spite.of suspicious circumstances liad kept her 
heart loyal ; but now she doubted, aud resolved to 
judge for herself in a matter so important to the wel- 
fare and happiness of herself and one whose good 
fame was at stake, Having made this resolve she 
retired to rest 

Few minutes elapsed before Mrs, Fretwork’s nose 
gave strong evidence of slumber; bat Ada, with 
her eyes closed, kept outwa: more quiet, bat her 
mind was thronged with basy ghte, till she arose 
quietly from her bed and creeping stealthily across 


she glided down tho stairs, 


‘is most précious to mat! 


| couraging 


ueerning me aud one as innocentas your- | h 
self. Three whole days have passed and I have been | 
| missis said you were with her all 1 





the room, took the candle burning on the table by 
Mrs, Fretwork’s side, and left the room. Neiselessly 
the light on 4 
chair by the drawing-room window, whieh opened 
from the ground, and stepped at once from the carpet 
to the soft, velvety grase of the lawn, leaving the 
muslin curtains waviug behind her in the morning 
breeze. 
Little recked she, in the bewilderment of delirium, 
é ruin she was working to herself and home. On 
she went, in the dawn of that bright summer morn- 
ing, grateful for the cool-dew on the grass to her 
burning feet, and wandered amotig the flowéring rose- 
bushes and clusters of ‘white lilacs till she'came to 
the fountain. In'its cool water she laved her face 
and hands, and laughed with pleasure at the dashing 
sound of the water and the white spray that fell 
afound her, but startled at thé sound of a bird sing- 
ing close to her, she ran frightened away, till, shiver. 
my Sr faint, she fell down behind a thicket. 

is a merciless element. Left to its own wild 
nature, how ravenously afdveruelly it devours what 
Time gives ‘it power, 
everything feeds and adds to its giant strength. 
Every soft breeze, laden with the perfumes of summer 
increased its fury; ‘and hissing flames, crackling 
beanis, the crash of ‘glass, and clouds of ‘siioke, at 
length aroused Mrs. Fretwork’s peaceful slumibers. 
She sniffed, and smelt fire, clapped her hands on 
both sides of her head, thinking she had singed her 
curls in the candle; but, seeing no candle there, aud 
that Ada’s bed was empty, and the room full of 
smoke, she gathered her scattered senses to her aid, 
and screamed with all her might : 

“Fire, fire! Help, help!” 

She flew to her own chamber, shrieking with fright, 
and waking everyone to a sense of their danger. » Mr. 
Maynard started from ‘his bed, and rang the alarm- 
bell to such good purpose that, wherever the sound 
was heard, strength and good will rallied round Mr, 
Maynard to help aud to save. 

Mrs. Maynard sought first for her child, but, find- 
ing her room empty, felt reassured and certain that 
Mrs, Fretwork had carried her to a place of safety 
and quiet, aud endeavoured to instil order and ¢cool- 
ness aniong her servants, who hurtied hither and 
thither in thoughtless ‘confusion, and busied'‘them- 


‘ selves in saving what they could of their own, carry~ 


ing bundles, pushing boxes into the garden, aud run- 
ning in each other’s and everybody's way, caring and 
thinking of none but themeclvés, 

Mrs, Maynard saw her efforts were useless, so lets 
them and sought her husband, wliom she found en- 
directing the men the (soutid of the 
bell had summoned around him. On hearing his 
wife inquire for Ada, he ran to the staircase and 
shouted to Jacobs, who was exertiig himself among 
scorching flames and blinding smoke. — 

“Have you seen my daughter,and Mrs, Fret- 
work?” 

“I have not seen Mise Ada, sir, but I fond Fret- 
work in a dead faint, 60 dragged her down and’slioved 
her out of the back door.” 

Mr, Maynard hastened through every room; blinded 
by smoke, and shouting his deughter’s nante ftuit- 
lessly. Jacobs sought her nurse, and found her seated 
on her box in a tool-shed, taking a restorative that 
she might feel equal to the trials of the day. 

“Where's the obild?” asked Jacobs, angrily, a 
the fumes of brandy assailed his nose. 

Mrs. Fretwork sighed, and languidly shook her 
ead. 


“ Where's Miss Ada? I thought ane got her, ss 
ght. 

Mrs. Fretwork here showed symptoms of violent 
hysteria, which sudceeded in touching Mr, Jacobs's 
tender heart so far that ho put his arm rowad her 
shoulders and tried coaxing and kissing, till Mrs. 
Fretwork became quiet and composed ; then again 
ventured to ask after the missing ould, and was 
startled inte severity again by being told “ That she 
knew nothing whatever of her.” 

“Up, then, at once, and find her; woman ; you're 
not so faint but what you could lug that great box 
down, ‘Try the back stairs, they are safe as yet, and 
master calle me.” é 

Mrs. Fretwork made a weak attempt to follow 
when he led, but # puff of emoks meoting her, she 
screamed and fell back in Jacobs's arms. 

“ Fool,” he oried, putting her on one side, and 
rushed past her up the stairs, searched diligently but 
in vain, then to the mew to let his master 
know his daughter was not ia the house. 

On heating this, the father’s heart lost afl courage, 
he tarned a lok drownd him, he ceased 
his endeavonts to afrest the p of the fire, for 
what were house and wealth to lin now? Mr, Came- 
ron, roused by the confusion, had driven to the scone 
of disaster tagive what help he could, Seeing the 
crowd in front of the louse, lie entered by a side 
gate, where Ada’s form lying on the ground caught 
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his eye. He gently lifted her from the ground, and 
was ng her to her parents, when Mrs. Maynard 
seein advance with his precious burden, ran to 
meet ie repre she should at once get into 
the carriage, he would drive her and herehild to 
the vicarage, where Julia would previde them with 
all they needed for the invalid. 

Mrs. Maynard ted the kindness gratefully, 
wrapped her child in a shawl, and gladly ee ee 
from the noise of the people and distracting feeling 
of uncertainty as to the safety of her darling. 

Julia received the poor mother with a daughter's 
kindness arid care, placed Ada at once into bed and 
summoned Mr. Thorne. ? 

Mrs, Maynard el | the side of her unconscious 
child, wholly absorbed by her. fears for her; the fire 

to her now. When the medical man 

all that could be done, and gave the ne- 
cessary orders, with a sorrowful look at the poor 
child that found a quick response in.the mother’s 
heart. She bowed her head on her daughter's pillow 
and found relief in tears. 

Mr. Thorne then turned and left the room, fol- 
lowed by Julia, who asked, with her beautiful eyes 
swimming with tears, if there was any hope. 

“ Always my dear Miss Cameron; care and 
Heaven's help work wonders. Perfect quiet and 
strict attention to my orders is all I wish till noon, 
when I shall see her again. Your father has gone to 
Maynard, hasn’t he ?” 

“Yes, to tell him they are, safe; and to help, He 
says there are enough hands there, but few heads. 
Poor Rose! Mr. Thorne, who will teil her?” 

The kind old man gave a look of sympathy and 
went away. Noon came and no improvement had 
taken place. Miss Cameron devoted herself to the 
mother and sick child, and in giving comfort to 
others found it herself. Mr. Cameron had not returned. 
She became anxious, as Mr, Thortie said he heard the 
fire was gaining ground, but he would go.and see. 

What a contrast the seene before him presented to 
the one he beheld the previous morning! Then feast- 
ing and giving in ma ry gtarn Apa peace! The 
house that resounded last night with music and song 


was now a heap of blackened brickwork—destruction 
and confusion everywhere, sparks and black emoke 
fying upward, shreds and tatters fluttering’ in the 
wind ! 


He sought for Mr. Maynard, and told him his child 
was in a most precarious stdte. Mr. Cameron at 
once offered to accompany his friend, whom he saw 
quietly preparing to leave the house to its fate, to 
seek his child. 


_ When he was ready he found Mr. Cameron wait- 
ing for him; they drove to the vicarage in silence, 
for the father’s heart was heavy, and ‘the minister 
respected and sympathised with his sorrow. In the 
meantime Mr. ‘Thorne inquired for Mrs: Fretwork, 
who, after repeated inquiries as to Ada’s welfare and 
whereabouts, delivered herself up for inspection. She 
dreaded to meet the penetrating eyes of one who 
knew her weak points too well, ; 

She met his cross-questions with and 
could not be persuaded that she had in any way ne- 
glected her duty to the child, or causéd the confla- 
gration. Her auswers were all evasive, and her state- 
ments incoherent. 

_ She steadily denied having ‘fallen asleep, or hav- 
ing any knowledge of the time of ahd thdigbene- 
ance, and cried, and beat her breast unmercil ully. 
When Mr, Thorne, in an admonitory tone, expressed 
his conviction that the un state of 
things was entirely owing to her most culpable neg- 
gence, and that the little girl's death—of which 
very passing hour confirmed his fears—-must be 
laid to her charge, and would, most probably, lead 
to public inquiry, and most serious consequetices, 
she fell on her knees, and. cried for mercy. 

, Mr. Thorne turned away im disgust, and passed.on 
ais way without another word, leaving her with only 
Jacobs standing beside her with folded arms, look- 
ing down sadly on the woman he had once fondly 
loved, sobbing on the ground, convicted by her 
own acts of all that is despicable, and unworthy the’ 
name of woman. 

‘**Melia,” he said, “’Melia, this morning’s work 

will settle the score between and me; you must 
&0 your ways, and I must gomine. I shall not leave 
service for the rest of my days; the ‘Rose and 
Crown’ must find another Iandlotd, for that Ittle 
back parlour would be worse than « prison to me 
without you by the fireside—so I give it up. For 
your sake I give it up, that I may never be tempted 
‘to put another in your place; I couldn’t a-bear it, 
Melia, though wife,of mine you must never be. 1 
shail live as I have done; but not so happy, for I am 
disappointed man. New, wishing you farewell, and 
2 comfortable place, I must leave you, to do my 
maste’s work, and drown.my sorrow in it,” 

With» sad heart Jacobs walked away. So long as 





hirs. Fretwork could hear his receding footsteps she 


remained still, with her face buried in her hands; 
then she arose slowly, sa : 

“ Well done, Jacobs! I didn’t think you had 
half that pluck! Wishes me a comfortable place, 

is a comfortable place; why should I give 
it up for nothing? I have done nothing, and denied 
everything ; then for nothing will I go, Mr. Jacobs— 
no, not even for you!” 

The fire went out at last—the house smouldered 
many days; but a greater care filled the thoughts of its 
master and mistress. 

Ada lingered a little while, then died in Julia’s 
arms. She was patient and gentle when conscious, 
and very grateful for all that was done for her, but 
grieved sorely for the absence of her sister, Rose. 

“ Give her my love, mamma, and tell her I like to 
think of her ig over the cool, - sea,” 

were the last words she spoke. 

Rose. and her husband were bound for India; the 
sun still shone brightly for them, undimmed by the 
pry ren that passed so heavily over “the old house 


Soon after Ada’s remains had been laid in a shady 
nook in the village churchyard, Julia started for 
Trosby to see Amy Seaton. Ever since the night so 
memorable to her and her friends from its disastrous 
and fatal consequences, she had steadily refused to 
see her lover or answer his letters, 

Ada’s illness and death had prolonged this ordeal 
unavoidably, and increased his indignation and irri- 
tated his temper daily. . But.on finding his frequent 
calls and appeals by letter useless, under the circum- 
stances, he found patience his only resource uatil it 
suited Miss Cameron's convenience to see him. 

On reaching Troshy Miss Cameron ordered the 
carriage to stop ata small ion, and walked to the 
pretty white cottage where Mrs. Seaton and her 
daughter dwelt. A tall, fair, delicate-featured girl 
was seated at the open door, working languidly. On 
seeing Miss Cameron enter the garden gate, she arose 
with a flushed countenance, said something softly to 
her mother, and abruptly enteréd another room and 
shut the door. 

Mrs, Seaton curtesied in reply to Miss Cameron’s 
salutation, and begged her to be seated. 

“Tam not a stranger to'you, Mrs, Seaton. Your 
daughter has been seriously ill, I hear, for some 
time ?” 

“Yes, miss, sometimes. better and sometimes 
worse; her spirits are terribly low at times. Mr. 
Dalton, who sees her from time to time, tells me to 
keep her as cheerful as I can; but that’s beyond me, 
for she sits, hour after hour, aud néver utters a sound 
but the heaviest sighs. It goes to my heart to see 
her grieving and ailing; she that was the morriest 
lass and the prettiest, too, though it is unbecoming 
for me to say it.” 

**T have heard that she fis greatly changed, and 
I have come purposely to see her, and, if possible, to 
do her good, Tell her I have come to see her, and 
that she has nothing to fear from me.” 

“ She sees no strangers, miss, not even our neigh- 
bours; only Doctor Dalton—and he cheers her up a 
bit, and cg gre gn oy Aarons 

A spaem of pain over ‘s face, but re- 
covering her ‘aaaetie she quickly said: 

“T should like to see your daughter alone, if she 
will allow me, Ask her!” 

“T will, miss; I will.” 

She left the room, shaking her head doubtfully. 
After rather a long absence she returned, and, with- 
out a word, signed to Julia to enter the door she held 


open. 
Pe would need a harder heart then Julia’s to see 
Amy kneeling by the bedside, her slender frame con- 
vulsed with the sobs she tried to su her white, 
taper fingers clasped together over her head ae she 
strove to conceal her features from the lady who 
stood mute beside her, gazing on this pitture of 
humility and anguish with gentle commiseration. 

Strong. feeling choked her utterance, every true 
womanly feeling rebelled against him who had done 
his utmost to wreck the happiness of this young girl 
as well as her own. 

This was no ine Pos ee ane _ 

gentle words to her companion in nifsery; but 
ee cer was vouchsafed. Not discouraged, she 
tried again tc encourage and soothe her, but Amy per- 
sisted still in silence. Wearied at length, Julia turned 
to leave the room, when Amy turned also, and. clasp- 
ing her knees, ‘poured forth her thanks and gratitude 
mingled with expressions of such bitter repentance 
that Julia sat down beside her, and drawing her close 
to her, heard the melancholy tale of passionate love 
and weakness which the little world of Trosby and 
Julia’s friends had made themselves so very busy 
about lately. 

The shadowy light of evening was stealing on 
and warned Julia of the flight of time. This one 
great trial over, there was still a greater ‘to meet, 
which would be now more easily accomplished, while 





the painful impression of the first was strongest. Her 
nerves were not shaken, but braced. She felt more: 
courage than she had dared to hope for, and resolved 
to see Mr. Dalton if possible that same evening. Her 
summons he promptly obeyed, and entered the library 
with his usual quick, elastic tread, but seeing Julia 
stand still with her elbow leaning on the mantel- 
piece, with a face as white and a look as cold as the 
marble that supported her, he took her hand and 
looked at her inquiringly. Coldly she returned his: 
greeting, and waved her hand towards a chair, at the 
same time plaeing herself on the sofa. He took no 
heed of the chair, but sat down beside her. 

“ No, Mr. Dalton, no,” said Julia, rising. 

“Miss Cameron, pray explain this change in your 
manner.” 

“T will. For that purpose I asked for this visit, 
which, for both of us, had better be as short as 
sible. Only a few words of explanation will be- 
needed when I tell you that I have just returned: 
from Trosby-——” 

“From T ad 

“ Yes, from Mrs. Seaton’s cottage, and there only 
remains for me now to release you from all promises 
that bind you to me, and to entreat you not to let 
your conscience sleep, but make Amy your wife with- 
out delay.” 

“ Julfa, are you mad? Do you know what you are. 
6a 2? I marry a dressmaker! What can pos- 
sess you to think such a thing possible in my posi- 
tion? . I shall never degrade myself by doing that, 
and make myself the laughing-stock of all the country 
round. The thing is out of thequestion. I’lldo my 
best for her; but honour and inclination will ever 
bind me to you, Julia, You will think better of this.. 
The chains that biud us are not so easily broken.as- 
you think.” 

“I am sorry, Mr. Dalton, you do not feel the de- 

tion of your present position; in my esteem 

you cannot fall lower. Repair your error as best 

‘ou can, raise yourself in your own self-respect. Be: 

st to her whom you have so miserably degraded, 

and live happy and beloved as you have done 
hitherto.” 

Subdued by her own emotion on witnessing his, 
she threw aside the coldness of her manner, and said, 


softly : 

“Farewell, Sydney ; this is the last meeting that I 
dare permit, this the last expression of feeling I shalt 
éver indulge. I will not add another pang to your 
remorse.by indulging morbid sorrow or listless repin- 
ing, but my life shall be passed as much as possible 
as I once hoped it would have been when devoted to 
you—as cheerfully and as actively for the good of 
others—thus I shall secure peace of mind and con— 
tent will come in time. Never think of Julia Came- 
ron—for Julia Cameron I shall ever be—as other than. 
a happy, cheerful woman, That is all the comfort 1. 
have to offer.” 

* Julia, you will break my heart!” 

“Your heart will not break, nor will mine. Be 
ruled by the dictates of your once generous heart, 
and a clear conscience, grateful wife, and busy life, 
will heal yours ; and mine shall not break, if, by its 
own sacrifice, the happiness of one now more deso- 
late and despairing in its loneliness can be secured- 
Sydney, give me this one hope, this last assurance.’” 

He gave it, kissed. her hand, and so they parted. 

Joy and sorrow come to us all, but not equally. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maynard’s dark days seemed never- 
ending, until a letter brought the joyful tidings that 
their daughter Rose, after ten years’ absence, would 
shortly arrive in England with five children. 

With this long-deferred hope, Mr. Maynard had 
built a ious -honse in the place of that destroyed 

and joyfully did the old people receive their 
+ ees and. fondle her children when they arrived, 
which, ae, enough, happened to be on the an- 
nive of her wedtting-day, a day fraught with sad 
sesclloatlons 16 all, bat brightened now by present 
blessings. On the morrow, in the early morning 
light, Rose went with her mother to visit her sister’s 
grave. There, standing under a sycamure, they 
spoke ‘softly and sadly of her they had loved so 
well; bat their sorrow was not without hope, and, 
to think her life had passed withont'a heavy 
cloud, they turned from the grave, leaving it, like the 
best and happiest of our lives, chequered, by Sua- 
shine and Shadow. 

Mr. Jacobs remained in Mr, Maynard’s service. 
Mrs. Fretwork, not finding herself appreciated in the 
family, after many ambitious aspirations ending in 
total failure, bought a mangle, and turned vigorously 
for # living. B. J. 


THe Chinesd have coal mines which they have 
worked for hundreds of years. They prepare the 
coal for use by grinding or pounding it to powder 
and mixing it with clay. Sometimes the powder is 
soaked with water, and laid around the fire. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


T. M.'s request was duly complied with. 

CasaBiaxca.—We are not acquainted with the pieces 
about which you inquire: 

Seve Manis-ta-Ceorx.—The handwriting, notwith- 
stauding the rapidity employed, is very goou. 

T. M.—The age and other circumstances alluded to- 
render any further communication undesirable. 

H. L. (Rye).—We are not acquainted with the gentle- 
man. It would be less expensive to consult some one 
who resides nearer to your residence. 

A Scarier Ruynzr.—A soldier would forfeit his claim 
to prize money by desertion. It is very unusual to fin 
winners of prize money amongst deserters, 

Epwin’s long letter is deficient in more than one es- 
sential point. Amongst other omissions is the name of 
—— lady with whom he wishes to be put in correspon- 


Miss J. L.—As you are resident in Liverpool 
be able to learn some iculars of Miss 
Town Clerk’s Office in that city. 

C. C.—It is impossible to answer such an indefinite 


u might 
ye at the 





question. The validity of the claim to an estate cannot 
be ascertained without great consideration and the 
perusal of numerous documents. i 

Ansrosine.—The handwriting is not good. The letters 
are, however, sufficiently well tormed to give A iatvesg hope 
“ improvement, if only you will practise carefully every 

y: 

J. L, (Ennistymon).—The principal part of the infor- 
mation you require will be found im the indices to the 
various volumes of Tus Lonpon Ré&aper, which are on 
sale at one penny each. Second-hand copies of the 
volumes are not ordinarily to be met with 

B. D.—The fees payable to the registrar upon a mar- 
riage by registration amount to about five shillings. 
You must give the registrar three weeks’ notice of the in- 
tended marriage, and you can arrange with him as to 
the precise time it shall take place. 

L, (Carluke).—Such a disease requires strong aperient 
and other internal medicines, as well as the application 
of mustard poultices on the outside. No one, however, 
would undertake the responsibility of giving precise in- 
structions to the patient without the opportunity of a 
personal interview. 

Axuy M.—Listen to the voice of your instinct, it seems 
to speak truly. You should act with resolution, and in- 
stead of bringing upon yourself ‘‘ years of sorrow for an 
hour's joy,” by one dee em, ime incisive pan; sever the con- 
nection. The wound soon heal, and peace, if not 
happiness, ensue. 

Wosvury Sanps.—A policeman is not a civilian in the 
strict application of the word, because the term civilian 
a age signifies a professor or a doctor of the civil law. 

uta policeman isa civilian according to a popular in- 
terpretation sometimes attached to the designation. by 
which it has come to be an equivalent for any man who 
does not serve the state in a military capacity. 


H. A. B, (Derby).—If the marriage be contractedin the 
presence of the registrar of marriages for the district in 
which the parties reside, neither the publication of banns 
nor the surrogate’s licence will be necessary. The fees 
payable upon marriage by registration simply amount to 
about five shillings. You must give the registrar twenty- 
one days’ notice of your intention to be married, 


Hitpa P.—1. The exact words employed during the rou- 
tine of an introduction depend upon the relations exist- 
ing between the introducer and the introduced. It is 
unnecessary to follow an: apeneribed. form. The habit 
of good manners gene g cultivated will always 
prompt a suitable diction and demeanour when the time 
arrives for their employment, 2 We cannot find any 
fault in your handwriting. 

T. F. (Dublin).—The verses are “oy my ge Some 
of them are unexceptionable, The lin the others 
are occasionally too harsh. Taken as r whole there i i. 
an inconsistency about the piece which detracts from th 
merit which technically isits due. There isa great deal 
of truth in the moral, but not much reality in the sup- 
position that it would arise to the imagination during 
se? hour thatthe “‘ heart with youth and hope beats 


T. M. M.—In addition to many metrical errors, the sen- 
timent of your first set of verses is erroneous ; in the 
other piece the ideas to which expression is attempted 
to be given are confused. For example, you refer to the 
lost one’s body as being buried, while you also state that 
you are lingering by its side. From the specimens for- 





warded we judge that it would take you many months of 


study and practice before you could produce anything 
that would merit publication. 

Dor would be very mmwise to construe such a pecu- 
liarity into a declaration of love. It is ees to look 
leniently upon the various ecceutricities which walk ae 
and down in the world, but they must be regarded wi 
a sternly literal view also. ‘The gentleman, without 
—s is desirous of making a favourable impression, not 

ft, reference to love, but more with re- 
is scholastic acquirements. He desires you to 

lieve et he is acquainted with the signification of a 
German phrase, of a French phrase, and of a Latin phrase, 
How far Ris studies in these three languages have pro~ 
gressed he leaves you in ignorance. Did he love you he 
would write with less abruptness, greater simplicity of 
language, and more tenderness. 

Emumua.—To be a was originally a “mark of 
birth. The first step to the order of kni aneaes, was 
degree of Page. When a boy arrived at of ain 
he was sent from his father’s house to that. of some baron 
or knight, where he was instructed how to manage a 
horse with grace and dexterity, how to use the bow and 
the sword, how to encounter and tch any animal 
he might meet with in the chase, and how to attend 
upon those ladies of quality to whom in those days it 
was cousidered fac, the. to pay adoration and obsequious 
service. In fac occupation of a page was at one 
time conside 


The no! pao ty 
of javelin up our youth Pare rete eet Pe 
Fair mien, discourses, civil 
And all the blazon of a ps Fn star a 
So amen J as the —- of George the Third there existed 
a general officer in Majesty's service who had been 
brought up as a page. 
HEN WOMAN SEEMS FAIREST AND BEST. 
She may dazzle man’s vision 
With beauty and grace; 
te may fetter his heart 
y the charms of her face; 
she’ may hold him a captive— 
A oo or a guest— 
But in these woman seems no* 
The fairest and best. 


"Tis when sorrows encompass 
The friénd of her soul ; 

When trials come thickest, 
And heavy clouds roll; 

When to = she's a comfort 
A balm anda rest, 

Then woman, sweet woman, 
Seems fairest and best! 


‘When in womanly duties 
At home she is found ; _ 

When, as mother, she ther 
Her little ones roun 

When there's no place to her 
Like her own cozy nest, 

Then woman, dear woman, 
Seems fairest and best. 


And yet she wey shine 
In her beautiful sphere— 
ny rise, ag man rises, 
ntrammelled by fear— 
= spa her ane ‘, 
ith courage and zes 
And still be dear woman, 
The fairest and best!” M.A. K 


Marr, eighteen, medium height, brown hair, hazil 
eyes. Respondent must have an income of 100/. a year, 

a_i -nine, a widow, brown hair, blue eyes, aud 

ming. meek ae must be loving, fond of home, 
sont Ate to keep a wife comfortably. 

Exnerst W., twenty-three, 5ft. 8in., fair, good looking, 
andin a good position. Respondent must be fair, good 
looking, and not over eighteen. 

Epir#, short, brown eyes, black hair, Roman nose, and 
very stout; has good e: must 
be tall, dark, good iathion, and good tempered. 

Exsig, nineteen, tall, fair, brown hair, ond blue eyes. 
Respondent must be about twenty-three, tall 1, dark com- 
plexion, hair, eyes ; a clerk preferred. 

Ganos is desirous of — = g with a young lady 
with a view to marr ‘air, and of tolerable 

zi » l cauioed prospect of an increase, 

“Wiitam, a little ‘over br fifty, tall, good mp oe 
—— a small must 

ter witha te i ; age nota —— 














tion. 

Sox or Auzion, twenty-two, 5ft, 4in,, dark, good look- 
ing, in the Fal and has money in the bank. om 
dent must qhcas twenty-one, good looking, of 
home, and abis to look after household duties. 

eta eae thirty-four, 5ft. 8in., ew brown hair, gray 
eyes, 0 ap expectations, would 
ike to treat with a lady Savles 0 a business of her own, 
“7 a aren to matrimony. 

twenty-two, 5ft. Sin,,a master tradesman, dar! 

goudl locking wha ishes to correspond with a young me hay ° 
means, with a view to matrimony. She must be rather 


good looking. 
E. (a tradesman’ pana eighteen, tall, fair, 
and good tempered. ndent should be’a tall, dar 
table tradesman, ws abie to keep a wife ; ali 
a jualler preferred, 
Frorey, seventeen, tall, laughing blue light — 
hair, a small mouth, good teeth, an: d affecth : 
ndent must be fair, with cadly b bain good ronatne § 
affectionate, fond ener 
Iauy and Viotrr.—“ Lily,” nineteen, tall, with 
bright blue eyes and sunny brown hair. “ Violen? eigh- 
teen, dark hair and bright black eyes. Both 
would make affectionate wives. 
Craupe M., thirty-one, 5ft. 10in., fair, a tetotaller, a 
Protestant, well connected, fond ot home, and a clerk, 
possessed of some means. Respondent must be between 


woald like, with a view to matrimon 


twenty-one and ie domesticated, fond of home, « 

good principles, and loving. gabon 

1 Daaime forty-four, 5ft. Shin., of small dent: 
8, liberal, intellectual, nae the fe yd and home, 

'y, to hear from and 

receive the carle of an independent t lady about thirty. 

five, of kindred sympathies and disposition. 

Semaruore and Fiasaine Lieut (si Royal 

Navy).—* Sousohonts’ medium height, hazel eyes, dark 

hair, and fond of rmusic. ‘Flashing Light medium 


‘height, blue eyes, fair hair, and fond lot music. Respon- 


must be fond of music, and good looking. 


aupeuloul amaal pote» goal ina fession, but will have in- 


an 
twenty-three, dark, tons a. gned looking, 
of tem W026 habits, pov Fea faraily. & carpenter 
by trade. Respondent must be between eighteen and 
twenty, dark, good looking, fond of bend, and of gentle 
disposition ; an English girl preferred. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Mary Rorat Tom is ‘responded to Piedia Eliza,” eich. 
teen, 5ft. _ .» & blonde, can sew, cook, and do everything 
par eee fo make a good wife, and would dearly love a 
sai 


GoopY-Two-SHOES er J.T. A.,” twenty-six, tall, lov- 
ing, steady, and in the 
ORTLAND BILL bye Winiet 1,” twenty, 5ft. 4in., fair, 
grey eyes, loving, = and pretty. 
Anniz C. a ‘” Sonty-ght, ery tal fall 4 dark, 
yould 
= dark, per ye Seickponting 


B: by—" F. J.,” ~~ possesses the qualifications de- 
sired, and would like to exchange 
en Lar et M. M.,” AOE eget ty 5ft- 9in., 
stout, to start for America 
Watts boa UALL mechani j propiees Briar X.,” nineteen, 5it. 
me, blue eyes, lively disposition, and very 


” 5tt. 4in., dark, king, 
* Hilda, i ne > Food looking, 


JACK FRoM Canton vad Wild Rose,” nineteen, 5ft. er 
brown hair, hazel eyes, fair complexion, fond o 
home, and would make a if 


Hanrr Loe-Lue by— 
5ft, 4in., auburn » Bray eyes, ery complexion, good 
tempered, fond of dancin; and would make a good wife. 
Cartaty Storms by—“* ” tall, fair, pretty, 
pevechoe reg Sergent te and is entitled to 
F. Myvi brown curly 
y aod ‘lok: 


‘ silanes Loae-Lurz b; 


and Fale ? Thfian,” Scrat a ce cin 


we domesticated, and Ste 
ild Violet twenty-one, 
aE," benign. , loving, and fond 


P-at  a medium height, 
dark brown hair, loving, an: 

Srrigutiy Lucizg bye" Horatio, * a ths -one, medium 
height, fair, a the Church of land, a _— 
abeneinens of 3 ened taaten well consocied: " on 

ssessed of a li property ; and—-“‘Science,” twenty- 
three tall, dark, good tampered, steady, and has a good 
con 
a forma me my hm ng ta 

”* twenty-four, um . 
fair, lov: mesticated, woala like to hear from 
* Anchor Jack.” “ Blue Eyes,” twenty-two, petite, brown 
hair, fair Le ew po nt chee ~ heerfu' 1d affectionate, would 


like to correspond wi 
HERBERT Met ae pa | onset, loving, 
domesticated, and income ;—“ Scarlet Verbens,” 
of home, Fovd mediuin ae dark hair and eyes, ed 
has a little mn i —" Fl 
height, fair, bro blue 


Le Rag 

een Bat: of homo and has tall — maney 
coming in ;— ” twen ve, ving, 
and deenecticated: and—* unt twenty, tall, and 
domesticated ; nothing shoul wanting on her part to 


make his home comf 

Amr ©., — t, ‘dark hair and eyes, loving. 
fond of sailors, w like to hear from ‘ Anchor 

Sanan B., dark hair and ey ood tempered, loving, 
“ae = to hear from er 

H.M J. by—* , eighteen, tall, and dark. 

Nanis C. would like carte of “ Harry. 

Annie N., fair, tae and Qomaatianbede would like to 
correspond with 

Le oe G@. would ‘like the carte of “W. G.,” with 
a view to correspondence. 

Litre Pot.y must send descriptive particulars of her 


personal appearance. ‘ 
Jutta has written to say, if “A.H.” will send his 
carte she will send hers in return. 


Evenrsopr’s Journa, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tue Loxpow ae ay Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One a and Eightpence. 


ohn Now Ready, Vou. XV. Xv. of Tur Lonpow Reaves, 
ice 4s, 
Also, the Tittz and Inpex to Vou. XV. Price Oxs 
Penny, 


NOTICE.—Part 98, for Fesrvarr, Now Ready, price 
a with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashiens for 


¢ dine 
N.B.—CorresronDEnTs MUST ADDRZSS THEIR LETTERS 
to THE Epiton or “Tus Loypow Reaves,” 334, Strand, 


w.c. 
We cannot undertake to return return Rejected Manu 
inthe: . As they are sent to us voluntarily, autho 
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LOW BODICE, FICHU AND 
BERTHE, THREAD BASKET, CROCHET LACE, 
COLLAR, SLEEVE, &e., &e. 


LOW BODICE.—No. 1. : 
Tus pretty bodice is of pale blue silk, opened in 
front, with epaulettes cut in the form of a coat col- 
lar, edged round with pleated. silk the same as the 


Low Boprics.—No. 1. 


bodice. A chemisette of puffed tulle with narrow 
blue velvet run between each puff, blue velvet and 
lace round the top, a blue bow in front, and sleeve of 
puffed tulle and velvet. — 


FICHU AND BERTHE.—No. 2, 
Tuts pretty fichu and berthe is suited for a young 
lady. It is made of white muslin and narrow pink 


MANNER OF WORKING THE Lacz.—No. 3. 


velvet. The front consists of small tucks, with 
narrow velvet run on each tuck. The braces are of 
white silk, with three rows of wider velvet edged 
with lace; bows of pink corded ribbon on each shoul- 
der, and one on the right side. A band of white silk 
trimmed with velvet is fastened’ on the left side with 
abow. This can either be worn with a white mus- 
lin or a white silk skirt. 


LACE IN CROCHET.—Nos. 3 & 5. 
ItLustration No. 5, which shows an imitation 
lace of narrow braid in crochet, is executed with 


SLEEVE @No, 6, 


ease. Curiously enough, this work is accomplished 
by means of a long and strong hair-pin, 
‘ Set on 1 stitch, then secure it so that between the 
vumb and the forefinger of the left hand the thread 
may be drawn and wound round the bend of the 
Pia, form a stitch before and behind, and then pro- 
coed ag with the common crochet needle, still em- 
°ying the forefinger of the left hand. ‘Then crochet 
chain, *, draw out the crochet hook, turn the hair- 











pin from right to lett, crochet 1 more chain stitch, 
and round the thread at the bend of the hair-pin 
work a single stitch according to illustration No. 8. 
Then repeat from *. According to No. 3‘work the 
guimpe or braid so that the desired number of loops 
may be procured. 


THREAD BASKET.—No. 4, 

As-a means of. saving all the odds and ends of 
thread, wool, and cotton, we recommend the manu- 
facture of this basket, which will prove as ornamental 
as useful. Take osier twigs (for the number be 
guided by illustration), unite and form the basket by 
means of wire. These twigs are covered wiih 
brown twine, made to surround one twig, and then 
carried on successively to the others. The upper 
rim is edged with scallops in brown twine and tatting 
work. The scallops consist of 2 double knots and 3 
picots, divided by 2 double knots, completed by 2 
more. Let these scallops be worked with a double 
thread. The joining on of this tatting work is hid- 
den by a ruche of blue sarcenet ribbon. The basket 
itself is lined with sarcenet, like the ruche, of 
Cambridge blue, The wire handle is covered with 
tatted gray twine, and finished off with blue silk cor- 
don braid. Imitation leaves, the foundation of wire, 
support this basket. They are worked over with 
gray twine tatted, the picots of which are embroi- 
dered with Cambridge blue silk. 


COLLAR AND SLEEVE.—Nos. 6 & 7. 

Tuts collar of fine cambric is trimmed with folds 
of fine mull muslin edged with Valenciennes lace. 
The sleeve is of the same material as the collar and 
trimmed in like manner. 


THREAD BAskeT.—No. 4 


FASHIONS. 

CHANGE OF STYLEs.—Although we have had no 
radical change of fashions within a year, the most 
casual observer must perceive a difference between 
the costumes of last winter and of the present. Tho 
dashing “girl of the period’® styles have passed 
away, and we have in their stead more quiet, refined 
dressing, suitable for dignified women, yet not too 
demure for the most youthful. In lieu of costumes 
made up of colours in violent contrast, we now have 
shades of one colour pervading the suit ; the Grecian- 
bend panier, with its unsightly puff, has given place 
to a modest tournure and graceful drapery ; towering 
chignons of false hair are supplanted by natural 
braids that disclose the contour of the head; plump, 
healthy-looking waists arépreferred to waspish ones ; 
instead of skirts ankle short for promenading, we 
have more graceful ones just clearing the ground, 
while voluminous trains are discarded for the more 
sensible half-train; high, curved, French heels are 
positively outré, and the jaunty jockey hat, with its 
defiant aigrette, is gradually receding before the de- 
mure-looking gipsy bonnet. The last mentioned 
change we regret somewhat, but we congratulate our 
readers on the tasteful, sensible, and lady-like ensem- 
ble that a fashionably dressed woman now presents, 
There is scarcely a target left at which critics can 
aim their arrows of malice. 

CuEaP §1LKs\—Since the beginning of the war 


prices of silk have been very fluctuating. At the 
present moment many low-priced silks are in the 
market, which were purchased just at the breaking 
out of the war. The most popular cheap silks are 
black, with hair-line stripes of a single colour. Blue, 
gold, green, red, purple, brown and white stripes are 
shown. These silks, especially those striped with 
white, will make stylish and inexpensive dresses. 
The fabric is thin’ but not flimsy, is all pure silk, 
equally well finished on both sides, and measures 


Ficuv AND Berrue.—No. 2. 


half a yard in width. Grisaille silks—the black and 
white combination forming gray—are sold in small 
checks. There is a better black silk with wider co- 
loured stripe of satin; but satin stripes are objection- 
able, as they are not reversible. Among the fancy 
silks are very pretty pale tints of solid colour for 
evening dresses. These are quite good enough for 
the foundation of the dresses which young ladies now 
wear, almost covered with flounces and over-dress of 
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some white transparent fabrics. Some very stylish 
dresses are made of pale pink, blue, or green silk, 
flounced up the front width and round the train with 
white muslin or grenadine, a white over skirt nearly 
covering the train, and the corsage half concealed 
with Grecian folds, Most useful of all, however, are 
the plain black silks; for, above all other dresses, 
those of black silk are most appropriate for all times 
and occasions. They are evidently all silk; the co- 
lour is a good blue-black, with some gloss, and the 
threads are even and well-defined. ‘‘hey measure 


CoLLaR.—WNo. 7. 


twenty-two inches in width, These are imported 
silks, said to be from France, but are probably of 
Swiss origin, and are only fit for house dresses, as 
they have not body enough to endure outdoor wear. 
When selecting black silk, it should be remembered 
that demi-lustrous silks are the choice at present. 





English black silk, heavy enough to be called gros 
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grain, looks very much like poplin, though not so 
glossy. It is said to wear well and w 

Dinner Dress.—One of the most elegant dresses 
noted this season is made of white poult de soie, soft 
yet rich, and heavily corded. The bodico is a 
basque, slashed behind and on the sides, and trimmed 
with exquisite point duchesse lace headed by a band 
of ostrich feathers. Rows of the snowy lace are laid 
on in vest shape, almost covering the front of the 
dress. A jabot of lace falls from the throat. The 
sleeves are coat-shaped, with a box-pleated frill at 
the wrist. The skirt is a shart petticoat and court 
train, A box-pleated flounce, widely bound with 
satin, and surmounted by a quilling of Chambéry 
gauze, is across the bottom of the short skirt, and a 
tablier of folds of satin, edged with duchesse lace, 
forms’ half circle above. The court train is finished 
with @ narrower flounce than that on the petticoat, 
and looped on each side bys largesatin bow. Loops 
and ends of white satin are torform a sasii. 


—_—_—_—_— 
LOOKING ON THE DARK SIDE. 


“Tax about being cheerfuland happy, when the 
bottom is falling out of everything!” said mother 
as she laid down her knitting and wiped her spec- 
tacles on one corner of her apron. ‘‘No wonder 
Job is held up to us as such a paragon of patience ; 
but I doubtif any one else ever had the grace given 
him to endure all manner of torments as he had ; 

et I sometimes think his troubles were’ ne more 

or him to bear than mine are for me. 

“There is your father, who works from mornim, 
antil night, barely earning enouyh to kesp soul a 
body together ; but work he will, at something : one 
might as well attempt to stop the wind from blow. 
ing as to stop father from working. 

** For my part I am tired of work ; there isneither 
rest nor comfort in this world forme. I have made 
up my own bed these forty-seven years, and toiled 
all my life; and what has it amounted to? We own 
a house and some land, it is true; but what is that 
eompared with the millions of acres in the world, 
and with all its mines of gold and silver? It is as- 
tonishing to think how little we possess! But your 
father says we ought to be thankful for the little we 
have. I do try to be so, but sometimes it appears 
@ very little to be thankful for. We have our health 
and reason, it is true; but them we need something 
more—at least I do. 

“There is the winter’s coal to lay in, but where 
is the money tocomefrom? And last year’s doctor's 
bill, who is going to pay that? And the pew-rent ? 
And where is our bread and butter coming from all 
the while? Father would say, ‘ Keep your shoulder 
to the wheel, and trust in Providence;’ but when I 
try to trust in Providence it is with so much doubt 
and trembling that I fear there is very little trust 
about it after all. 

“ Your father never seems to realise our situation ; 
he comes home at night with the few shillings that 
he has earned, and hands them to me with as much 
satisfaction as if they were so many pounds. If at 
any time we fail to meet our expenses, instead of 
fretting and complaining about it as I do, he will 
look provokirigly cheerful, and say, ‘Never mind, 
mother; never mind; hope for the best. It isa 
long lane that has no turning.’ As if I hadn’t been 
hoping and hoping all the days of my life! And as 
9 the turn in our lane, it is so hedged in with 
Aickets and briers that I gave up looking for it 
fong ago. 

“Then to see your father sit down’ to our supper 
of bread and milk, and ask a 'blessing with as much 
fervour as if a roast turkey were steaming on the 
table before him! If I utter a word of complaint, 
he will answer, ‘Tut, tut, mother! we are only 
commanded to pray for our daily bread, and what 
we have is a great deal better than none. You 
know it is against nature to be satisfied in this 
world, and it is all for the best thai we do not get 
everything we want.’ I believe that. myself; but I 
feel that it wouldn’t hurt anybody if I had things 
sometimes a little more my own way. 

““Not longer ago than last summer I hired old 
Pete, the gardener, to set out a bed of sage for me, 
thinking to realise therefrom enough te purchase a 
new apron, if nothing more; but no sooner had the 
leaves begun to sprout than a drought came on, 
and I had to stand by it from June! until August 
with a tub of water and to keep it 
alive. And this summer we have so much rain 
that I have been obliged to put'an awning over it 
to prevent it being washed away, root and stem. 
As to my apron, it isim the shop,to this day, and 
likely to remain there for aught I know. 

“There is our orchard, too, which should have 
brought us in twenty pounds, at least, and there are 
not apples enough. on the trees to makea good-sized 
cumphag ; While Mr. Sills has sold thirteen pourids’ 
worth.off one tree. Now I should like to know why 
we cannot have apples as well as Mr. Sills. Even 
the pompkin, that was planted near the well) 





was possessed to run over the fence into Neighbour 
Dean’s garden; yesterday, to my astonish- 
ment, I saw a pumpkin there the size of a bushel 
basket, and upon inquiring I learned that it was 
growing on our plant, 

“¢Tsn’t it a beauty ?” exclaimed Mrs, Dean; ‘we 
are going to send it to the Agricultaral Show, and 
have no doubt but it will take the prize.’ I saw 
her mind was-set upon it, and as possession is nine 
points of the law, I said no more, but away, 
fully determined that the next pumpkin planted-in 
our garden should be trained in the way it should 


go. ; 

‘Bat. your father never seems vexed with any- 
thing of this kind, nor once s sof the troubles 
of theday.. At night he will lie down to sleep, and 
awake in the morning as lively and cheery as a 
cricket ; while I can scarcely sleep at all, pondering 
over the troubles of yesterday, and wondering what 
will come on the morrow. He is always so hopeful, 
too, No matter if the larder is empty, he will talk 
about the goodness of Provideuce, and its loving 
care for us, until one would ly suppose that, 
like & nest of young birds, all we had to do’ was to 
open our mouths and' they would be filled. 

“Tf I remind him that the flour barrel is empty, 
and express any doubts as to how itis to be'reple- 


nished, he will nod his head'with seeming assurance | 


and say, ‘Never niind, mother; it will all come 
right; I hope’ we'll weather’ it: through soméhow. 
Never have wanted for bread! yet, havewe?’ I must 
confess that we never have, but who knows how 
soon we thay? I-like/to seo my grain growing in 
the summer; then I kaow there is a prospect) of 
having bread. in the winter. 

‘* remember one day when your brother was:a 
little boy—dear child! he is well enough to do now. 
thank fortune !—we had nothing in the house to eat 
but some bread and potatoes. After he had par- 
taken of these for breakfast.and dinner, he went 
about the house singing these words: 

*** What do you think we'll ave for supper? 
What do you think we'll have for supper ?” 
“T remember the circumstance as well as if it were 
yesterday—your father says that] alwaysremember 
the dark days. The words of that song went right 
to my heart. Iwas busy sewing, but somehow I 
could not see to take another stitch, andthe work 
dropped from my hands upon the floor. 

“Just then your father entered the room, and 
with one glance he seemed to comprehend it all. 

“* Why, Polly!’ lie imed, ‘ what om earth ails 
you? Bortowimg more trouble? Is nofour Johnny 
as fat and fosy as @red russet? Nothing like good 
potatoes asd to make bone and sinew! Why, 


bread 
that boy will makes es: his lungs 
are in a splendid condition 

** At which he e¢hucked me under the chin, and 
went out of the house looking as happy as if we had 
everything teour hearts’ content. ‘I'o be sure we 
had something more than bread and:potatoes for 
supper, as that afternoon the doctor's wife brought 
Johnny # large But how did know 
that Joy would have'w cake for’supper ? 

“ Then yesterday, when Parson Giles called, I had 
on the new cap your Aunt Harriet gave me—good- 
ness knows it i¢ ‘Seldom that I wear it, for I never 
expect to have another—and I thought if he should 
notice it, he will think I might better have saved 
the money it cost and paid our pew-rent ; so I told 
him how poorly things were going dmwithus. After 
I had entertained’ hin a long time with oar troubles, 
he leaned his face om his gold-headed cane, and re- 
marked : j 

“*Well, sister; you must remember that whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and perhaps that is 
the reason why you have so many crosses to bear.’ 

“ He then arose slowly from his seat, walked out 
to his carriage, and drove away. 

“T followed him’ to the gate, where I stood looking 
after him, while the dust rolled back wpon me like 
a dark clond; and I could not heip thinking : ‘ Well, 
parson, if what you sey is'true, Heaven have'm 
upon your soul; for if you'are w good man, L should 
like to know why you don’t merit a little chastise. 
ment as. well as myself!’ 

“ Retarning inte the house, I mentioried my 
thoughts to your father, who seemed quite shoeked, 
and asked ‘If I would be willing to exchange places 
with the parson ?’ 

“The idea of exehanging places with, that poor, 
consumptive old widewer! His every chick and 
child under the ground,.and.the spiritual. welfare of 
a large congregation. resting, upan) his. shoulders. 
Mercy onus! 1| should:go crazy at.once, 

“ Your father has such st; ways of reasoning. 
wave Iaoking ‘ack, anal Sasging for the oaliocts of 
ways looking , and longing for the () 
Egypt; and that he. has been obliged to carry me 
upon his shoulders éver’ since we were married; 
that I could never catch a glimpse of anything, in 
the dark.” No wonder, for out pathway through 
life has always been as dark as a railway tunnel. 


wor dias ne = little faith in anything! Even 
when | m , My prayers never seom to 
reach any hi ad than the Som wy If by chance 
they ascend a little farther, one breath of east 
wind will drive them back down the chimnoy, to dig 
out on the hearth with the expiring embers. 

* But who is this at the door witha letter? I; 
was only yesterday that I was wondering if anybody 
wa Why, bloee may ent, children ! fath 

* 5 our father’s 
half-brother Nathaniol is dead! Well, I worider 
that he didn’t die long ago, going off alone to live 
among wild beasts and fever and ague. Better have 
stayed at home and earned a decent li ; but as 
fa says, are never 8 World. 
“But what i 
Two 


pounds to Foye 

—— d ng ee ag ee Og the — 
awaiting our’ fe) my spees, chil- 
dren ; I must/be seeing double! Well, it must bo 
so; bat I don’t believe we shall ever get a shilling 
of it! The banks will break, or stocks fall, or some 
plaguey thing will happen before it ever reaches 

| our ao cies we 
“ Two thousand pounds bequeathedto us! Well, 

| well—what will your fathersay now?” A. C. 
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From A Benzbict.—The best “ Bachelor’s Bin.” 
—When he’s bin, and gone, and done it !—Fun. 

Ou !—If a man ‘sells @ second-hand paletot, 
and charges you the price of a new “ Ulster,” 
'why ought you to keep your carriage in it? Be- 
|cause it’s a coat-chouse—Fum. 

“ Waars vera Precious Jews. tn nis-Heap!” 
'—A book has just appeared under thie title of “ Ono 
Thousand Gems from the Rev. Henry Ward Bee- 
cher.” Tt is, it appears, a collection of quotations 
\on various topics, extracted from the numerous dis- 
courses of Mr. Beecher. In other words the “ Gems” 
are paste—and scissors.— Fun. 

MARK TAPLEY, JUN. 

Paterfamilias: “‘ Hullo, Tommy, you're up early! 
When do you rise when you’re at school ?” 

Tommy : “ Oh, any time you like; but we mustn't 
pe later than half-past sia.”—Punch. 


TO THE POINT. . 

Young Lady. Belle of the Party: “ Mr. M‘Faddle, 
why do you, bandoline your moustaches so ?”’ 

WF. : “To keep the ladies away, to be sure.” 

Y. L.: “It is quite unnecéssary, Mr. M‘Faddle.” 
— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

t (not being. quite ready with hi 

Young Pumpcourt (not being quite ready with his 

rent aes his landlord’calls, thinks it best to tind 


fault with his new house)s “ Now, look at these © 


doors! Don’t fit, yon see!” 

Landlord and Builder: “ ’Quse must have time tc 
settle, you know, sir!” : 

Young Pumpcowrt tere with the idea): “ Ah! 
just so. Exactly! isely my case, Mr. Went- 
scott ! !’’—Punch. 

A Reason.—Cook? “ Yes; mum, I wants to go tc 
the pantomime tosee my young man. He’s a hactor 
init. He holds.up a-fairy in the last scene, so | 
cannot return werry early. I'll take the key, please, 
paces as I mesms.to see all the fan,’’—Will-o’-the- 

isp. he 

Hans Brurrmawni—Another charming’ little 
addition to the Bréitwnenn ballads has just been 
published by Messrs. Tritoner and Qo. under the 
title of “Hans Breitmann as aw Uhlan” The 
poems of Mr. Charles, Godfrey Leland are already so 
well known and appreciated im this countzy that it 
is only necessary to say that he has produced 
another ballad to secure for it the same approbation 
meted out to his other works. We believe that 
under the title “Hans Breitmann in Europe” Mr. 
Triibner will shortly publish a complete and col- 
lected edition of all the Breitmann ballads which 
have ever been written.— Wwl-o’-the- Wisp. 

WHAT NEXT? 

Old Lady: “When does the next train stop 
here ?” 

Porter (explbieing) : “ Well, 'm, ye see the next 
train don’t stop ‘ere at all, and the next train as 
stops ’ere don't. go no ; and the mext is 
through express.”"—&e., &e. ’ 

Old Lady is mush better for the explanation. — 
Fun. 

A WALE ALONG THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.— 
Aeovrding to Young Jinks's vi 
‘ecordi 3's view: 

“ How jolly it is to take a stroll along the Thames 
Embankment, especially about ten o'clock in the 
ev ! Nothing but light’ and merriment. Lots 
of cit, donee of music-halls, the best cigar-divans 

d {rooms in the-world!—and, oh! sach 





Your father could’ always see a light alread, but’ I’ 
never could. ‘ 


an : 
crowds of people lau and chatting; but’ all 
quite‘ proper, you , 0 that ladies can wall 
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as well asin the King’s Road at Brighton. 

And then the bazaars! French bazaars, Turkish 

bazaars, all sortgof bazaars, in which a fellow may 

take a turn, and havé a chat with the girls without 

anything, if he doesn’t choose to. Oh! it’s 
{”? 


buying 
stunning 
According to Old Browell’s view : 

“The Board of Works did perf right in.re- 
fusing to allow airy buildings ‘to. frivolous 
purposes to ptofane our noble Thames Embank- 
ment. It is gratifying to find it bordered nae be 
majestic buildings devoted — the Arts 
Sciences, or branches of Public Service. 
There is nothing here to tempt the idle; the glare 
from the lamps of no pleasure-seeker's haunts pro- 
fanes the solemn gloom. All is silence. As the 
evening I can imagine Shenstone, and 
Herbert resorting ‘thither to compose their most 
serious poems, — Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

A GBM OF A WITNESS. 

We admire testimonials, whether presents.or let- 
ters, and we believe implicitly in all the merits 
which they reward or proclaim. Here. is a lovely 
one, of the literary kind, “We take it from a-chiro- 
podist’s advertisement. 

“Four or five years ago, Mr. successfully ex- 
tracted several corns from my feet, without pain, as also 
pie of my family, which have not returned since 
that time.” - é 

We have not the least idea as to what has hap- 
pened to this gentleman, but whatever it is we be- 
lieve it, and especially congratulate him on the non- 
return of a member of his family. For one’s rela- 
tions are often as much bother as one’s corns—and. 
won’t always be Gut.—Panch. 

VBRY-HARD LATIN. 

Some classical authorities, calling for a reform of 
our pronunciation of Latin, urge that c before e, #, 
or i, ought to be sounded like k, so that cicer, Cxsar, 
Cicero, should be-proneunced ‘Kiker, Kesar, Kikero. 
pring tome arms 2 to be kicked ont of the 
hurts the ear; @nd_ sehool 


Latin such vielent kicking 
rally agree that'those who want to introduce it de- 


wilt 3 gene- 
serve monkey’s allowance—‘ more kicks than half- 
pence.” Let persons addicted to the use of élang, 
in whose dialect two-and-a-kick means half-a-crown, 
remark, if — that they would twelve times 
rather have a kick than a halfpenny.—Punch. 
ROW, BROTHERS, Row! 

The slaves of the peh are too often acoused of a 
want of stamina and musele and a consequent dis- 
inclination for athletic sports. ‘We are glad to find 
that the Newcastle Daily Chronicle completely re 
futes the charge: 

A speeial edition of the Chronicle will be issued imme- 

liately after the conclusion of the great boat race this 
norning, giving a full description of the contest by our 
own reporters. 
Would we had been there-tosee'the gteat beat race 
contested by “ our own reporters.”” Weshould like 
to ts how short-hand could tackle the long stroke. 
—Fun. 

PARLIAMENTARY. Economy.—The that 
“half a loaf is better than no bread ’”’ is a perfect 
truism, but a defective proverb. Half a loaf is, in- 
deed, in so far“asit.can sustain life, a great deal 
better than no bread whatsoever. But half an army 
is not, likewise, better than-no armyat.all. Onthe 
contrary, if half an army means an army not more 
than half enough ‘to’ suffice for national defence, it 
is worse than no army. It-is worse by the money 
which it costs, an@ the taxation which. it therefore 
necessitates, that is, by se muelt tiséless expense. 
What is true of the army is- equally” trne of the 
navy. Do you hear, gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, about to, waste breath, and perhaps 
money ?—Punch. 





DEFICIENCIES or our Navy.—Admiral White, 
speaking in Devonshire, recently, said he could give 
but a very poor account of the navy at the present 
time; for although they had ient ships and 
sufficient officers and men, the whole service wanted 
the proper organisation which alone could make it 
of any service when called upon to act against an 
enemy. He alluded to the glaring deficiencies in 
the and sutd if he were called on at the 


except after the 

e weeks;"to ket the necessary stores 

required for their equipment. He had seen with his 

‘ pone sia 

use as ps—that 

t of going fighting 

anenemy in any part of the world, and that the 

oaly possible use they could be‘of would be tode- 
fend our home coast, if it was ever threatened. 

Tue LITERATURE OF 1870.—The analysis of the 
Book Catalogue of 1870 vives some curious results, 
and shows that theology, dermens, and bibliealeub- 
jects generally have had tore book devoted: to 
Shem than any other—811 separate publications, 
bsing devated fo these topics... Ju: works and 





tales come next, with 695 ; and education, philology, 
and the classics next, with 568. Novéls and works 
of fiction are returned at 381; law and jurisprt- 
dence at 123; arts, science, and fine art works at 
346; travel and geographical research at 338 ; his- 
My ee one at 396; try and the drama 
at oe and bound serials at 388; medi-. 
cine and surgery at 193; while the remainder are 
‘classified under the heads of belles lettres, essays, 
— and miscellaneous. 

For 
nine — a 
—consis men,8 Independents, 
Baptists, 6 Unitarians, 4 Wi is, 3working men, 
2 Quakers, 1 Wesleyan ormer, 1 Primitive 
Methodist, and 1 Roman Catholic. 


GOLD AND CRIMSON. 
— 

On, sweet September idleness, 
Oh, castle wall in Spain, 

Oh, leaves of gold and-erimson, 

__ Wet with November rain, 

How many days have come and gone 

Since you, and I, and Fate 


Dispatched two tiny ventures out 
With only Hope for freight ! 
Two maple leaves, one forest-gold 
And one the sunset-red, 
We flung upon the valley stream 
And watched them as they sped. 
Close to the shore ss | fluttezed down, 


Each pretty Dryad 
Made mystical by rite spell— 
Your life and mine afloat. 
Amid the shadows, for a while 
They glided still and slow, 
Until a current’s rippled edge 
, Caught them and bid them go. 
!The golden craft stole silently 
| Around the island shore,. 
While underneath the rustic bridge 
_ The red her colours bore. 
A willow weeping by the bank 
Swept in the spark, 
That shone, amid her sombre shade, 
| Like firelight through the dark. 
Swiftly the golden shallop sped, 
'  Tts destiny the sea, 
Till, reseued by a zéphyr’s breath, 
The red joined company. 
Then came the gust of angry wind, 
That parted gold and red, 
And left the riddle of our lives 
For evermore unread: 
Hast thon, oh, friend, the harbour made ? 
Say, Was'thy journey long? 
Were rocks and currents merciful ? 
Did Sirens cheat with song? 
Shall we each other meet again, 
Where ocean tides begin 
And life-boats launched in sombre shade 
Through sunshine enter in ? 
I may not. know; a in my dreams 
That fairy race I see, 
When Crimson grounded by the wood, 


And Gold went to the sea. E. L. 


consists in saying all that is ne- 
cessary, and nothing more. : 

Do all in your, power to teach your children self- 
government. Ifa child a teach him by 
patient and gentle means to cup his 3 if he 
is greedy, cultivate liberality im him; if he is sel- 
fish, promote-generosity. 

Many people take no care of their money till they 
have come nearly to the end of it, and others do just 
the same with their time. ir best days they 
throw away—letithem run like sand h their 
fingers, as long as they think they still have an 
almost countless number of them to spend; but 
wher'they‘find their days flowing rapidly away, so 
that at last’ they:havevery few’ left, then they would 
at once make a very wise use of them; but, un- 
luckily, they have at that time no netion how to-do 
it. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


American Porato SALAD AND Satap Dress- 
tnG.—Cut a dozen cold boiled potatoes into fancy 
shapes quarter of an inch thick; mix witb some 
flakes of cold boiled fish—halibut, cod, or salmon— 
and pour over them a boiled salad dressing, made 
With six tablespoonfuls of melted butter or salad 
oil, six ditto of cream or milk, one teas of 
salt, half that quantity of pepper, and one tea- 
spoonful of grovwd mustard, Into this mix one 


| coffeecupful of vinegar. Boil well; then add three 
‘Taw eggs beaten to a foam ; remove directly from the 
fire and stir for five minutes. When thoroughly 
cold, turn over the salad; garnish with slices of 
pickled cucumbers, beetroot, hard-boiled eggs, and 
fresh parsley. This boiled salad dressing can be 
made in quantities and kept tightly bottled for 
weeks. It is very toothsome. When used for green 
‘salads it should be placed at the bottom of the 
bowl and the salad on top; for if mixed the vege- 
tables lose that crispness which is so delicious to 
the epicure. Slices of eggs, beets, and cold potatoes 
serve to ornament the dish. 





STATISTICS. 

Exctsr.—The Excise duties for the year ended 
March, 1870, included 157,186/. on 12,525 ‘ewt. of 
chicory ; 6,874,4681. on 50,697,459 bushels of malt, 
and 11,427,614/. on 22,855,229 gallons of spirits. 
The railway duty amounted to 505,907/., being 5 per 
cent. on 10,118,159. received for conveyance of pas- 
sengers. The stage earriage duty prodaced 30,700!., 
being a farthing for each mile travelled; and the 
hackney carriage duty 74,2361. A total of 32,682 
brewers’ and 5,417 maltsters’ licences were issued, 
586 to manufacturers of tobacco and’snuff, 10,836 
to beer dealers, 137,037 to beer retailers, 9,522 to 
spirit dealers, 12,548 to spirit retailers, 142 to spirit 
distillers, 170 to spirit. rectifiers, 9 to ers, and 
1,356 to retailers of methylated spirits. Licences 
were granted to 57,566 wine dealers, to 6,626 re- 
freshment houses, to 393 passenger vessels, to 49: 
tea and coffee dealers, and to 283,357 dealers in to- 
bacco, which last produced a revenue of 74,3811. 
Licences were also grantéd to 393 paper makers, 
307 soap makers, 21 roasters of malt, 12 dealers in 
roasted malt, 122 makers and dealers in sweets, 
10,212 retailers of sweets (producing a revenue of 
11,2541.), and to 62 vinegar makers. Post horses 
produced a revenue of 102,4851., stage carriages 72/., 
an¢ hackney carriages (in London only) 2,614/., but 
all these were repealed at the beginning of the cur- 
rent year. Licences were granted to 20,735 hawkers 
and pedlars, to 3,971 appraisers and house agents, 
to 5,499 auctioneers, to 4,013 pawnbrokers, to 9,866 
dealers in’ plate, to 16 makers and to 9,158 sellers of 
playing cards, and to 12,339 medicine vendors. A 
total of 59,627 persons were licensed to kill and 
2,361 to-deal in game, 18 to make and 876 to usa 
stills, 2,473 to keep racehorses, 1,140,727 dogs, and 
- 207,671 male-servants. There were 382,322 persons 
paying duty for carriages, 744,906 for horses, 55,88& 
for armorial bearings, 1,009 as horsedealers. The 
total gross sum prodaced during the year was 
22,730,0431. sterling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CoMMANDER FReEpERICK Harvey has been 
awarded 1,0002. on account of his torpedo invention.. 
Tue Empress of the French hasgiven a donation 
- 800 francs to the parochial schools at Chisel- 
urst. 

Tue new sword-bayonct invented by Lord Hlcho 
is about to have an official trial, with a view of test- 
ing its adoption by the War-oftice. 

AccoRDING to'a French journal the wife of Gene- 
ral Trochu is an English lady, and resides at pre- 
sent.in Scarborough. One of the general’s sisters: 
has married a Prussian. 

THE great cricket match betveen the North and. 
South, to be played at Lord’s Ground, is fixed for 
May 29th, Willsher’s benefit at Lord’s will take 
place on July 10th. The match between Hton and 
Harrow Schools will be played on July 14th. 

Tux Sydney Mint is now authorised to use the 
Imperial die tn the coinage of sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns, and from the beginning of this year 
they are to be exact counterparts of the coins issued 
from the Royal Mint in England. 

Ir is stated that a message will be sent by Her 
Majesty to the House of Commons, in about a fort- 
nigat after the meeting of Parliament, on the sub- 
ject of the Princess Louisa’s dowry. The dowry 
proposed will be 30,000U., and an annuity of 6,000/. 

Tue mocking bird in Florida-has a special fond- 
ness for the berry of the Pride-of-China tree, upom 
the juice of which he gets exeeedingly tipsy. ‘The 
spectacle of aftock of intoxicated mocking birds ia 
suid-to.be equivalent to half-a-dozen temperance 
lectures. 

Henry Warp Buasousr’s AnnuaL Pew Ler- 
TING.—The annual auction of pews in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, was heki on the 3rd of January. 
The Rev. Henry Wasd Beecher, in introducing the 
auctioneer, expressed a hope that the prices would 
be lower this year, but said he theught the present 
was the best mode of disposing of sexts where more 
are wanted than are to be had. The choice pews 
again brought good prices ; several were knocked 
down at more than 300 dollars, and one fetched 459 
dollars. 
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Andante Grazioso. 
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To bring her nup - tial pride. 
hood, The trust of ear - li-est years; 
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And hope and sad - ness dwell, 
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Love, tender, 
Then hallow the bending right 
With prayer and solemn heart, 
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